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The text is in the original Russian. Additions and editorial 
remarks are in German. 

Metropolitan Manuel, the author of the Catalogue, was con¬ 
secrated a bishop by patriarch Tikhon in 1923, and became known 
for his struggle against the “Renovated” schism in Leningrad. 
After 1924, he spent twenty-one years in prison or in camps, in¬ 
cluding three years in Solovki (1924-7), eight years in Siberia 
(1933-6, 1939-44), and, after World War II, seven years in 
Mordovia. He headed a diocese for the last eleven years of his 
life (d. 1966). The present metropolitan of St Petersburg, John, 
is his spiritual child and the author of a History of schisms “of the 
right,” based on information obtained from Metropolitan Manuel. 

The Catalogue is entirely composed of short notices on each 
bishop consecrated sinoe 1893, following the alphabetic order of 
their monastic names. The information about bishops who died 
before 1918 is standard, and can be corroborated by published 
sources. For the Soviet period, the author is limited by familiar 
and understandable caution: although his work was not destined 
for publication, the Soviet authorities had obvious access even to 
manuscripts. Accordingly, the author uses code-language. When 
he writes that a bishop “did not govern his diocese from 1924 to 
1928,” the sentence means that he was under arrest. A great many 
of the biographies end with sentences like “left his diocese in 1935. 
No further information available,” whose meaning is obvious... 
The Catalogue is therefore also a martyrology, which is, actually, 
in many cases completed by information furnished by Fr Patock, 
who used sources available in the West, such as M. Pol’sky’s book 
on the Russian martyrs, and other publications. Metropolitan 
Manuel’s own sources are essentially the files which were kept 
successively by patriarch Tikhon (1918-25), the locum tenens , and 
later patriarch Sergius (1927-43), and patriarch Alexis I. For the 
tragic twenties and thirties, these files are, of course, quite in¬ 
complete. Indeed, many consecrations were taking place clandes¬ 
tinely, with no records remaining; whether they were performed 
with or without the formal approval of the patriarchate. In such 
cases, Manuel’s notices are based on personal, or hearsay in¬ 
formation, occasionally containing only one or two sentences. 

For major personalities like patriarch Tikhon, metropolitan 
Sergius (Stragorodsky), metropolitan Sergius (Voskresensky)— 
who remained under German occupation and was killed in 1944—pa¬ 
triarch Alexis (Simansky) and others, the notices are quite long, 
and often contain previously unpublished biographical anecdotes. 
On many personalities, practically unknown abroad, the informa- 
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PROTOPRESBYTER JOHN MEYENDORFF 
IN MEMORIAM 


Members and friends of the St Vladimir’s Seminary com¬ 
munity were deeply saddened by the sudden illness and death 
of Father John Meyendorff, Dean Emeritus and Professor of 
Patristics and Church History. With his passing on July 22, 
1992, the American Church together with world Orthodoxy, 
lost one of its most outstanding scholars, teachers and pastors. 
Outpourings of sympathy have come to the Seminary and to 
the Meyendorff family from friends and representatives of a 
great many Christian confessions. Although this issue of the 
Quarterly had gone to press before his illness was diagnosed, 
we wish to include here a summary of the various press re¬ 
leases that have sought to pay homage to our newly departed 
dean, colleague, and beloved brother in Christ. 

Born in Neuilly-sur-Seine, France, in 1926, John Meyen¬ 
dorff completed his secondary education in France and his 
theological education at the Orthodox Theological Institute 
(St. Sergius) in Paris in 1949. In 1948 he had received a 
“licence-^s-lettres” at the Sorbonne, and later earned a “diplome 
d’etudes superieures” (1949), a diplome de l’ecole pratique 
des hautes Etudes” (1954), and a “doctorat-es-lettres” (1958). 
After being ordained to the priesthood, he came to the United 
States in 1959 to join the faculty of St Vladimir’s Seminary. He 
became Seminary Dean following the death of Alexander 
Schmemann, a position he held from 1984 through June of 
this year. In addition to his teaching functions at the Seminary, 
he held appointments as lecturer in Byzantine theology at Har¬ 
vard University, Dumbarton Oaks, where he served as Acting 
Director of Studies in 1977-78, as Professor of Byzantine His¬ 
tory at Fordham University from 1967 to 1992, and as 
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sometime Adjunct Professor at Columbia University and Union 
Theological Seminary. He served as president of the Orthodox 
Theological Society of America, president of the American 
Patristics Association, and as a member of the Executive Com¬ 
mittee for Byzantine Studies. He has been a Fellow of the 
National Endowment of the Humanities (1976-77), a Gug¬ 
genheim Fellow (1981), and a Corresponding Fellow of the 
British Academy. He was awarded honorary doctoral degrees 
by the University of Notre Dame and General Theological 
Seminary. 

Fr Meyendorffs scholarly work began with his critical 
edition and translation of the major works of the Byzantine 
theologian Gregory Palamas (1959). His scholarly writings 
include A Study of Gregory Palamas (1959); The Orthodox 
Church: Yesterday and Today (1963); Christ in Eastern 
Christian Thought (1969); Byzantine Theology (1973); 
Marriage: An Orthodox Perspective (1975); Byzantium and 
the Rise of Russia (1980); and Imperial Unity and Christian 
Divisions: The Church 450-680 A.D. (1989). 

Active in inter-Orthodox and ecumenical affairs, the young 
John Meyendorff was a founder and the first General Secretary 
of Syndesmos, an international organization of Orthodox youth 
movements. He later represented the Orthodox Church in Amer¬ 
ica (known before 1970 as the Russian Orthodox Church in 
North America) on the Central Committee of the World Coun¬ 
cil of Churches. He was a long-time participant in the WCC 
Faith and Order Commission, where he held the position of 
Moderator from 1967 to 1975. 

For many years he was editor of St Vladimir’s Theological 
Quarterly and general editor of the monthly newspaper The 
Orthodox Church. Articles, editorials, reflections and reviews 
written in these and other academic and ecumenical journals 
have been collected and published in book form. These include 
Orthodoxy and Catholicity (1966); Living Tradition (1978); 
The Byzantine Legacy in the Orthodox Church (1981); 
Catholicity and the Church (1983); Witness to the World 
(1987); and Vision of Unity (1987). 

Fr Meyendorffs writings appear in at least twelve lan¬ 
guages. He himself wrote in French, English and his ancestral 
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Russian. In recent years he was welcomed and acclaimed in 
the countries of the former Soviet Union where he had for 
decades been attacked, denigrated and slandered by the Marxist 
regime. He visited these regions many times since 1985, for 
the last time this past June. He lectured in universities, preached 
in churches, spoke on television and received academic and 
ecclesiastical honors. He was awarded the “Order of St Vladi¬ 
mir” by Patriarch Alexis II, when the head of the Russian 
Orthodox Church came to America last November. 

To Father John’s wife Marie, and their children Paul, 
Serge, Elisabeth (Myers) and Anna (Braun), we express our 
heartfelt condolences. His death marks the passing of an era 
of theological renewal within Orthodoxy and leaves us with 
the challenge to continue the struggle toward Orthodox unity 
in America and throughout the world. We give thanks to God 
for his presence among us and for his invaluable legacy to 
the Holy Church, and we pray that his memory will be truly 
eternal. 
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St Vladimir’s Orthodox Seminary 
Commencement Address, 16 May 1992 


Aristeides Papadakis 


(It is by no means fortuitous that the following address, 
delivered this past spring at St Vladimir’s Orthodox Seminary, 
at the invitation of the dean, the Very Reverend Protopresbyter 
John Meyendorff, was a plea for Orthodox unity and theology. 
As my teacher, Fr John had always been my model and guide. 
To be brief, what I had to say was in all essential respects in¬ 
spired by his precious scholarship and abundant love for the 
Church of Christ. Alcovia aou f| pvr|pr| &£iop.ccK(5cpicn:s 
biSdcoKCtXs). 

Allow me at the outset to emphasize how humbled and 
honored I feel being the guest this afternoon of St Vladimir’s 
Seminary. I say humbled and honored because I know this in¬ 
stitution as a vital center of theological education, as an articu¬ 
late witness to the living Orthodox tradition, and as a staunch 
and aggressive advocate of Orthodox unity. This afternoon, my 
friends, I make my own the words of St Paul to the Ephesians 
and apply them to this seminary family. “I have never failed to 
remember you in my prayers and to thank God for you.” I say 
these words in my name, but I am certain that they echo the 
sentiments of countless Orthodox Christians throughout our 
dioceses and parishes who are no less grateful for you. 

As a university professor, who must attend commence¬ 
ment exercises frequently, it is impossible to be unaware of the 
fact that numerous individuals like me will be standing this 
month on so many platforms in virtually every state telling 
hundreds of captive students what the score is. This scenario. 
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I must admit, makes me uncomfortable. As it happens, very 
few of you—today’s graduates—need to be told of the spiritual 
challenge that awaits you in your priestly ministry, or of the 
burden that comes with the freedom conferred by Christ on 
all of us and especially on all clergy. By now you know what 
it means to be sent forth, which in Greek actually literally 
means to be an apostle. Equally, you are probably aware what 
the consequences of discipleship, of belonging to Christ, are. 
Scripture at any rate defines them unconditionally without 
mincing words (as the great farewell discourse of the Lord 
heard in part in today’s gospel reading illustrates). Of course 
I could always dodge the traditional scenario, by taking the 
route favored on occasion by commencement speakers who 
seek to amuse their helpless audiences through humor, by 
enlivening the proceedings with their wit. Humor, however, is 
a field of study in which historians like myself rarely have 
occasion to specialize while in graduate school. In contemplat¬ 
ing this option, moreover, I had to consider its suitability in 
a seminary setting. As it turns out, sacred Scripture itself sel¬ 
dom attributes laughter to the Divinity. Although the biblical 
text is filled with jubilation and celebration, a sense of humor 
is not its strong point. In actual fact, according to Karl Barth’s 
cheerful imagination, even the angelic choirs always sing and 
play Bach in God’s presence, although when left to themselves 
they apparently prefer Mozart above all. 

All jesting aside, finding a theme for this afternoon’s 
commencement address was not difficult. As a professional 
historian, I am perhaps arguably more conscious than the 
theologian of the fact that the expansion of Orthodoxy in the 
West in the twentieth century is one of the most important 
developments in the life of the contemporary Orthodox Church. 
For the first time in the long history of the Church we live in 
a non-Orthodox world. This essential conclusion seems to be, 
on purely historical grounds, unavoidable, if we compare our 
own age with the centuries of political oppression, isolation, 
and subjugation, endured by Orthodox Christianity in the past. 
No less important perhaps is the fact that we in the United 
States—the Orthodox diaspora in the new world—have been 
charged with a special purpose. To argue that our mission at 
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any rate also includes bringing the message of Orthodoxy to 
the West is to this Church historian perfectly obvious. Our 
name itself implies it. I once heard Father Georges Florovsky 
explain in a lecture that the word “Orthodox” suggests dis¬ 
crimination: if we alone are Christ’s only true representatives 
on earth, if we alone are authorized to speak with full authority 
in his name, then we are also bound to bring his saving gospel 
to the outsider. Given the festive nature of our gathering this 
afternoon, a detailed analysis of this theme is beyond the scope 
of this brief address. A few summary observations on two 
related topics will suffice. The lack of Orthodox unity and Or¬ 
thodox scholarship—the urgent need for a true theological re¬ 
vival and an undivided Orthodoxy, in other words—require 
some elaboration. As a matter of fact, unless these high-priority 
items are pursued and encouraged actively, the Orthodox mis¬ 
sion to the western world will remain purely visionary. 

In selecting Orthodox scholarship as one focal point of my 
observations I am perhaps revealing my own academic bias. 
On the other hand, in the life of the Church theological schol¬ 
arship, and education as a whole, are essential. Genuine the¬ 
ology, in fact, never operates in a cultural or ecclesial vacuum, 
as a sort of self-sufficient academic discipline limited to profes¬ 
sionals. As it happens, true theology is always useful and prac¬ 
tical, as the example of the Church fathers time and again 
illustrates. Essentially, without theology it is impossible to under¬ 
stand fully the meaning of Scripture and Tradition, to say 
nothing of Orthodox liturgical worship and the treasures it con¬ 
tains. Besides, as Father John Meyendorff reminds us, theology 
also equips us with the means of distinguishing that which is 
truly important from that which is not. To put it otherwise (for 
my part at any rate), without scholarly growth in the Church, 
in both history and theology and in the other auxiliary theo¬ 
logical disciplines, a meaningful and responsible witness to 
Orthodoxy—as the Christian truth for today—is not tenable. 
Quite simply, any cessation in our scholarly output would be 
tantamount to a neglect of the teaching mission of the Church. 

By and large, no doubt, the sober assessment expressed 
forty years ago in the Theological Quarterly of this seminary, 
that “our theological production stopped years ago ... ignorance 
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is growing in the Church and we are not alarmed,” is not entirely 
valid today. Progress has been made. Our theology in any event 
is returning to its essential patristic roots and, as such, is slowly 
liberating itself from an unwholesome western orientation. 
Studies in soteriology and ecclesiology are again becoming 
authentically patristic in both their criteria and their presup¬ 
positions, in sharp contrast to the work of certain past theo¬ 
logians, whose scholarship was really only formally Orthodox. 
On the other hand, this does not mean that our theological and 
historical literature, even if it has not lost all its salt, is as robust 
as it should be. Our research and publication, in terms of quan¬ 
tity, originality, and level of accomplishment, are still often 
sorely wanting. As a historian familiar with the scholarship on 
the Byzantine Church, I am reminded of this situation daily. 
Actually, most of this literature has been written by non- 
Orthodox. This is itself very telling. Of course this does not 
mean automatically that it is also unreliable or worthless. 
Quite the opposite. Still, it is a simple matter of fact that a great 
deal of it also stands squarely within a tradition born of an 
activist western bias against the Christian East. Although it 
claims the privileged high ground of objective scholarship, con¬ 
fessional consideration as well as polemical bias and hostility, 
even malice, are often routine to this literature. Worse yet, there 
is no comparable body of Orthodox scholarship to correct its 
distortions and misinterpretations. Speaking for my own parish 
(as the French would say), undeniably we need more Byzan- 
tinists. As Jaroslav Pelikan recently affirmed, “without count¬ 
ing items in anyone’s list, I am sure that there are more first- 
rate monographs on the theology of Augustine than on the 
entire theological history of Byzantium.” To summarize, the 
problem of research and publication—education broadly con¬ 
sidered—is singularly important to Orthodox evangelism in the 
new world and to the teaching mission of the Church. It must 
not only be encouraged—it must be given priority. Excellence 
in this field is indeed achievable, but we must consciously make 
it a priority. In the final analysis, only the very best is for us 
admissible. 

The problem of Orthodox disunity is of course no less in¬ 
separably linked to our future and mission in the new world 
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than the question of education. A universal missionary Ortho¬ 
dox Church simply cannot endure or survive for long within 
an American context without unity. It is perhaps superfluous 
on my part to linger on what is for today’s graduating class, and 
for this audience in general, obvious or well known. The damage 
caused by our existing uncanonical jurisdictional pluralism and 
divisive ethnic self-consciousness has no doubt been routinely 
emphasized by your instructors. It is necessary only to observe 
that our overlapping of jurisdictions does not conform to 
Orthodox canon law or the demands of Orthodox ecclesiology. 
In point of fact, we have implicitly pledged ourselves to an es¬ 
sential ecclesiological error by our deliberate delay in con¬ 
fronting this problem. The discrepancy at any rate between 
theological truth and the contemporary historical reality of the 
Church does not seem to alarm us. On the contrary, the need to 
transcend our purely immigrant mentality, categories and values, 
with which we so often choose to identify Orthodoxy, is for 
the most part ignored. 

The point that needs to be stressed, above all, is that we 
cannot expect to preach to all nations if we continue to define 
ourselves narrowly in sectarian or denominational terms, if we 
persist in giving others the impression that we are in all es¬ 
sential respects a fossilized ethnic Christianity without an ounce 
of ecclesiological awareness. To paraphrase Father Schmemann, 
if the Church is apostolic, then that can only mean that the 
Church is being sent always to the world, to the whole of crea¬ 
tion, that it always remains missionary, doing the work of 
Christ. To put it otherwise, Orthodoxy has been destined for 
the entire world; it has not been given to us alone. Anything 
that qualifies this truth is a negation of the catholicity of the 
Church and is not Orthodoxy. As Archbishop Tikhon sug¬ 
gested in his farewell address early in this century, our in¬ 
sistence in dividing into parties by nationality and in bringing 
this party-spirit where it does not belong—into the Church of 
Christ—is fundamentally unbiblical. 

Whereas some advance has been made in the field of 
critical scholarship and theology, virtually nothing has been 
done to heal our division and end our multiplicity of jurisdic¬ 
tions. Although significant exceptions should not be ignored. 
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the facts speak for themselves. We have not as yet in a genuine 
sense closed ranks. We remain divided. As a consequence, our 
missionary effort, public moral witness, and general presence 
in American society, are barely visible or audible, since we 
prefer to act and to speak with our usual dissonance rather 
than with a single voice. Alexander Solzhenitsyn, in his recent 
diagnosis of his country’s ills, argued with exemplary clarity 
that Russia had “cruelly forfeited the entire twentieth century” 
and must, in the event, struggle to ensure that it does not lose 
the twenty-first century as well. For us too, doubtless, time is 
running short as we approach the threshold of the third mil¬ 
lennium. If we continue as we are with our chilling apathy, 
wasting our awesome potential, future historians may in fact 
arrive at similar conclusions about the Church in the new world. 

Of course the key to our predicament lies with us. The 
laity not only have the right but the obligation to call the 
Church to account when it fails to live up to its duties. They 
are surely no less personally responsible for the truth than the 
clergy. Orthodox theology at any rate has never understood 
membership in the Church as passive obedience. As for the 
priesthood of the Church, especially reflected in today’s gradu¬ 
ates, they should not forget that Orthodox unity is actually ir¬ 
reversible. The divine goal is for us to unite. Accordingly, the 
priest must consciously place canonical unity—ecclesiological 
awareness—center stage in his preaching and ministry to his 
flock. 

I began this address moments ago by emphasizing the im¬ 
portance of the contemporary encounter between Orthodoxy 
and the West. I conclude by stressing that as a Christian his¬ 
torian I cannot accept it as a purely historical accident. It is 
providential. Our destiny is to witness to Orthodoxy in the West. 
It is our duty, as informed churchmen and laity, to make the 
solidarity of our future a genuine reality now. To remind our 
hierarchy of this fact firmly, persistently, and politely, is our 
prerogative as members of the Catholic Church of Christ. 
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The Problem of Church Unity in the Life 
And Thought of Vladimir Soloviev 


Chrysostom Frank 


I. Personal History 

Vladimir Soloviev (1853-1900) was a religious thinker 
for whom philosophical/theological questions were not merely 
speculative ideas to be pondered and discussed, but were con¬ 
cerns to be integrated into life and to be acted upon in con¬ 
crete ways. In order to begin to appreciate his approach to 
the problem of ecclesiastical (dis) unity, it is helpful, therefore, 
to examine it in the context of his own personal life and actions. 

Brought up in a religious environment at home, Soloviev 
went through a religious crisis at the age of fourteen, became 
a militant atheist, and in accordance with his adolescent belief 
in the illimitable possibilities of natural science, entered the 
Faculty of Science at the University of Moscow at the age of 
seventeen. He eventually left the Faculty, however, and began 
the study of philosophy (Zernov 1944:118-119). During his 
university years, he fluctuated between extremes and went 
through various intellectual commitments—from atheism to ni¬ 
hilism, to socialism, to communism, to religious philosophy. In 
1872 Soloviev’s interest in religion revived and he became a 
zealous Christian (Zowboff in Soloviev, Lectures 1948:10). 
After graduating in 1873, he began publishing articles, was 
appointed fellow in the Faculty of Philosophy, and in 1873-74 
attended lectures at the Theological Academy of the Monastery 
of St Sergius near Moscow. During this time he became absorbed 
in the study of western philosophy, the eastern Church Fathers, 
mystics and occultists (Zernov 1944:119). In 1875 he went 
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to England for research in Indian and gnostic philosophers, and 
it was there that he had his second experience of “Sophia” while 
at work in the British Museum. (His first experience was dur¬ 
ing the Divine Liturgy on Ascension day when he was a boy of 
nine.) After a trip to Egypt, another encounter with “Sophia,” 
and an increased interest in spiritualism, Soloviev returned in 
1876 to Russia, where he continued his publishing career while 
earning a doctorate in philosophy in 1880 at the University of 
St Petersburg (Zowboff in Soloviev, Lectures 1948:10-13). 
During this period, Soloviev shared and echoed the Slavophile 
outlook and concerns, believing in Russia’s special mission “to 
find a synthesis between the East, with its pantheism, and the 
West, with its emancipated man who had lost the sense of the 
Divine” (Zernov 1944:123). 

In 1881, a series of events occurred which was to have 
a marked influence on the rest of Soloviev’s life and specifically 
on the development of his ideas of Church unity. On 13 March 
1881, Tsar Alexander II was assassinated. For Soloviev, as for 
others, the question of regicide was not only a political prob¬ 
lem, but a religious one as well. In the course of public lectures 
which he was giving at the time, he condemned the revolutionary 
spirit coming from the west and called for a renewed alliance 
between people and Tsar, but he also appealed to the new Tsar 
to forgive the assassins in order to show the world that Russia 
was indeed a Christian country. The reaction to this appeal was 
not positive: the Emperor was indignant, and Soloviev was for¬ 
bidden to lecture in public for an indefinite period of time 
(1944:124). 

These events caused Soloviev to question his vision and 
belief in Russia as THE Christian Empire, the society in which 
Christian truth lived in the souls of the Russian people. He 
was disillusioned. Until this time, he had believed that IDEAS 
were enough to “transform the world and incarnate Wisdom.” 
Now his optimism disappeared and he began to look for more 
effective ways to accomplish this “incarnation.” If Russia had 
not yet become the Christian Empire which Soloviev sought, 
there was still the possibility that it could become such in the 
future, if the evil which undermined its powers was discovered 
and eliminated. The monarchical principle of the Russian 
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autocracy was not sufficient in itself, but had to be corrected 
by other social forces. This was the beginning of the evolution 
which would give impetus to his concern for Christian unity 
(Stremooukhoff: 134-40). In his 1887 autobiography, Soloviev 
indicated that after 1881 the object of his work was the re¬ 
union of the Churches and the reconciliation of Christianity 
and Judaism (Zernov 1944:124-25). By this time, he had al¬ 
ready accepted the idea of “all-unity” (more will be said about 
this later) as the final criterion of goodness and righteousness. 
Consequently, he was led to see division in the Church, which 
he regarded as an organism of divine-human life, as sinful and 
as a violation of the moral norm (Frank in Soloviev 1950: 
16-17). 

As already mentioned, until this time Soloviev was more 
or less a Slavophile, but now he turned away from the move¬ 
ment toward the “positivist-Westemers,” and more importantly, 
toward Roman Catholicism, becoming eventually a passionate 
apologist for a united Christendom built around Pope and 
Tsar. The result of this was that his former Slavophile friends 
regarded him as a papist and as having betrayed the Russian 
national ideal (Frank in Soloviev 1950:17-18). 

Soloviev’s contacts with Roman Catholic churchmen began 
in 1884 when the Croatian priest Francisc Racki, who was 
visiting Moscow, brought him into contact with the Croatian 
Bishop Strossmayer, an advocate of the Slavs before the papal 
throne during the pontificate of Leo XIII. Both Racki and 
Strossmayer appear to have welcomed Soloviev as a representa¬ 
tive of what they saw as a new movement which would work 
toward the reestablishment of the unity of all Slavic peoples, 
not within the fold of Orthodoxy as advocated by the Slavo¬ 
philes, but under the Roman Papacy. Strossmayer, it should be 
noted, opposed both the latinization of Slavic Christians and 
the promulgation of the dogma of Papal Infallibility at the 1870 
Vatican Council, and hoped that Rome would eventually give 
wider autonomy to the Slavic Churches if they all accepted 
papal authority. Soloviev and Strossmayer were mutually at¬ 
tracted to each other, sharing similar outlooks, hopes, plans 
and ideals; and in 1886 the Bishop was visited in Zagreb by 
the Russian philosopher. The result of this visit was Soloviev’s 
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manifesto on the reunion of the Churches, which expressed his 
willingness to accept Roman primacy while insisting on com¬ 
plete autonomy for the eastern Churches after union (Zernov 
1944:125-26). This, however, was a rather vague ecumenical 
vision of things without any real concrete definition of what 
papal primacy meant. Strossmayer arranged for him to have 
an audience with Pope Leo XIII in the Spring of 1888, but 
there is no evidence that such a meeting ever occurred (Frank 
in Soloviev 1950:18). It was during Soloviev’s time in Zagreb 
that some of his Roman Catholic friends (but not, it would 
seem, Strossmayer) first began to attempt to convert him to 
the Roman Church. Soloviev’s response to this initiative was 
to go to confession and to receive Holy Communion from 
Father Amvrosii, the Orthodox priest in Zagreb, and to pub¬ 
lish an article in Croatian defending the Orthodox Church 
against Roman Catholic accusations of heresy (Frank in Soloviev 
1950:22-23; Stremooukhoff 1980:221). However positive his 
desire for reunion with Rome, Soloviev was not willing to 
be “converted.” 

In connection with the writing of his book Russia and 
the Universal Church (1889), in which his Roman Catholic 
sympathies reached their climax, Soloviev went in the spring 
of 1888 to Paris, where he made the acquaintance of members 
of the Jesuit Order and published a pamphlet, The Russian 
Idea, which expounded his view of a united Christendom under 
Pope and Tsar, and an article. Saint Vladimir and the Christian 
State, in which he severely criticized the Russian Church for 
being dominated by the state (Zernov 1944:127). While in 
Paris Soloviev spoke to groups of clergy, society ladies and 
members of the Academy in fashionable drawing rooms, was 
congratulated on the “possibility of his conversion,” and gen¬ 
erally seems to have been much misunderstood. The French 
Jesuits were, in fact, somewhat alarmed at his Slavic mysticism 
and theological speculations on “Sophia,” and after six months 
in the city, Soloviev left. On his way back to Russia he stopped 
to visit Bishop Strossmayer in Croatia for the last time. Both, 
it appears, realized by this time that their plans for Church 
reunion were, practically speaking, beyond realization. Stross¬ 
mayer recounted to his friend the Pope’s discouraging comment 
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on the pamphlet The Russian Idea—“a beautiful idea but, short 
of a miracle, impossible to carry out.” (Zernov 1944:128-29; 
Frank in Soloviev 1950:18.) 

The collapse of his reunion scheme provoked in Soloviev 
a profound spiritual crisis during the early 1890s. He seems to 
have lost faith in both Eastern Orthodoxy and Roman Cathol¬ 
icism, in both Tsar and Pope. The structural dimension of the 
Church, so central for Soloviev during the 1880s, now receded 
into the background of his thinking and concerns. Moreover, his 
personal connection with the Church and participation in her 
life grew weaker, although it was not severed completely, and 
his earlier interest in philosophy was revived. It was during this 
period that Soloviev wrote his monumental work, The Justification 
of the Good (1897) (Zernov 1944:130-31; Frank in Soloviev 
1950:23). 

On 18 February 1896, Soloviev did something which sug¬ 
gests that his earlier concern for ecclesiastical unity had not dis¬ 
appeared entirely and that he had not dissociated himself al¬ 
together from the church’s life—in Moscow, he received Holy 
Communion from the Uniate priest, Father Nicholas Tolstoy. 
This action has been interpreted by some Roman Catholic 
writers as indicating Soloviev’s conversion to Roman Cathol¬ 
icism. In his famous work, Un Newman Russe: Vladimir Soloviev 
(1911), M. d’Herbiguy, for example, compared Soloviev to 
J. H. Newman, contending that the Russian philosopher like 
the English churchman had finally crossed the Tiber into the 
fold of the Holy Roman Church (1911). The strongest argu¬ 
ment for this interpretation of Soloviev’s action is the follow¬ 
ing statement signed by Father Tolstoy, Princess Olga Vasilyevna 
Dolgorukova, and Dimitry Sergeyevich Nevsky (a fascimile of 
the original was published in the Polish magazine Kitezh in 
December 1927): 

After his confession heard by Father Tolstoy, Vladimir 
Sergeyevich in our presence read the Profession of 
Faith of the Tridentine Council in the church-Slavonic 
language and then during the liturgy which was per¬ 
formed by Father Tolstoy according to the Greek, or 
Eastern, rite but with the mention of His Holiness, 
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our Father the Pope, he, Solovyev, received the Blessed 
Sacrament. 

Besides ourselves, at the memorable event there was 
present also a young Russian girl who was helping 
about the house in Father Tolstoy’s family; unfor¬ 
tunately it has not been possible to ascertain her name. 

We believe that the publication of this testimony will 
eliminate all doubts concerning the facts brought forth 
in the above statement (Soloviev, Lectures 1948:22). 

From an ecclesiological perspective, there is undoubtedly 
strength in the argument that Soloviev’s reception of Holy Com¬ 
munion from a Uniate priest in 1896 meant that he had sacra¬ 
mentally entered the communion of the Roman Church. Those 
Roman Catholics who were present at the event understood it 
this way. Moreover, some Orthodox also understood Soloviev’s 
action as signalling his “conversion,” or at least as being a very 
serious act of disobedience to the Orthodox Church. In 1897, 
for example, when Soloviev made his confession to his friend, 
Father Ivantsov-Platonov of the Moscow Theological Academy, 
the priest refused to give him Holy Communion, apparently 
because Soloviev was not willing to acknowledge the wrong¬ 
ness of his reception of the sacrament from a priest of the Byz- 
antine-rite Catholic Church. It was probably Father Ivantsov- 
Platonov’s understanding that Soloviev had canonically cut him¬ 
self off from the Orthodox Church by his action and was to 
be considered a Uniate who now needed to confess the error of 
entering into sacramental communion with the Roman Church 
before he could be restored to the communion of the Orthodox 
Church. As far as the Orthodox priest was concerned, if Soloviev 
was unwilling to confess this, he ought to have invited a Uniate 
Catholic priest to give him Holy Communion (Zowboff in 
Soloviev, Lectures 1948:23; Frank in Soloviev 1950:251-52; 
Zernov 1944:132). 

There is a great deal of evidence to suggest, however, that 
Soloviev himself did not interpret his reception of the sacraments 
of Confession and Holy Communion from a Uniate priest as 
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marking his personal conversion to either Roman or Byzantine 
Catholicism. In a letter to Tsar Nicholas II in 1896/1897, for 
example, he wrote that “the spiritual essence of Russia is Or¬ 
thodoxy, which means the purest and most perfect Christianity” 
(Stremooukhoff 1980:259). Similarly, in a letter dated 25 Feb¬ 
ruary 1899 to the editor of the journal Novoye Vremya, Soloviev 
defended himself against the accusation made by the Orthodox 
priest. Father Antmius, that he was a papist. In this letter, 
Soloviev responded: 

(1)1 have never changed my Creed; therefore I do 
not think that Father Antmius has the right to expel 
me from the Church. (2) I am willing to defend my 
convictions at any time and to prove in public debate 
why I am determined to conform entirely with the 
Orthodox Church which is founded on the Word of 
God, on the laws of the seven Oecumenical Councils, 
and on the testimony of the Holy Fathers and Elders 
(Allen 1978:412-13). 

One should also keep in mind that while a Roman Catholic on 
his death bed might theoretically have called for an Orthodox 
priest to give him Confession and Holy Communion if a Roman 
Catholic priest were not available, it would have been very 
peculiar for Soloviev to go to Confession and to seek Com¬ 
munion from an Orthodox priest in 1897, so soon after his 
supposed conversion to Roman/Byzantine Catholicism in 1896, 
and without being mortally ill (Frank in Soloviev 1950:249). 

Perhaps the strongest argument that Soloviev never left 
the Orthodox Church but remained an Orthodox Christian to 
the end of his life is the fact that shortly before his death he 
made his Confession to an Orthodox priest and received Holy 
Communion. A letter published in 1910 gives the account of 
this event by the priest involved, Father Sergei Belyaev. He re¬ 
calls how he was asked to come to the house of Prince P. N. 
Troubetskoi to give Communion to a guest who was very ill. 
Soloviev, he recounts, “confessed with true Christian humility,” 
acknowledging that he had not been to Confession for three 
years, since the time he had argued with a priest over a dogmatic 
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point and was refused the sacrament. Soloviev admitted that 
“the priest was right,” and that he had argued “with him only 
out of anger and arrogance; later we again argued over this 
question and again I refused to give in to him, even though I 
recognized I was wrong. Now I acknowledge my error fully, 
and I repent with my whole heart.” After this confession, 
Soloviev was given Absolution and Holy Communion by Father 
Belyaev. It was not long after this that Soloviev sank into un¬ 
consciousness and soon died, at the age of forty seven (Allen 
1978:414-16). His funeral was held in the Chapel of Moscow 
University, and on his grave in Moscow were placed an Ortho¬ 
dox icon of the Resurrection with the inscription Xpioxdq &v£- 
axq £k vEKpcov and a Roman Catholic picture of Our Lady 
with the words. In memoria aeterna erit Justus (Zernov 1944: 
133; Frank in Soloviev 1950:27). 

Soloviev died reconciled to the Orthodox Church and 
within her sacramental communion. How, then, is one to in¬ 
terpret his reception of the sacraments a few years earlier from 
a Uniate priest if not as a momentary excursion into the Church 
of Rome? In answering this question, it is crucial that one keep 
in mind that during this stage in the development of Soloviev’s 
thinking he no longer ascribed decisive significance to ecclesi¬ 
astical authority. He believed in the “Universal Church,” con¬ 
sisting of a minority of true Christians and having no visible 
boundaries. His was a “religion of the Holy Spirit,” and he was 
in a certain sense a “religious free-thinker.” His reception of 
Holy Communion in the Byzantine-rite Catholic Church was 
not the action of a man who had finally found in Catholicism 
the one and only true church, but the action of one who con¬ 
sidered himself free to ignore the actual division of the Churches 
and to act in accordance with his understanding of where the 
Spirit of Christ was to be found (Allen 1978:284-85; Frank in 
Soloviev 1950:251). 

One might say that Soloviev’s participation in Holy Com¬ 
munion at the Uniate Liturgy was his personal anticipation of 
the eschatological reunion of Christendom, an idea which he 
was later to describe and develop in A Short Story of Antichrist 
(1899-1900). As S. L. Frank pointed out, even in his last 
years Soloviev retained his conviction of the necessity for all 
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Christians to unite around the See of Rome. When he made 
his papalist profession of faith and received the sacraments from 
a Uniate priest, he undoubtedly interpreted what he was saying 
and doing rather freely, in accordance with his “religion of the 
Spirit.” It would seem that Soloviev did not see any contradic¬ 
tion between his reception of the eucharist from a Uniate priest 
and his membership in the Orthodox Church, whose require¬ 
ments he obviously considered himself entitled to ignore (in 
Soloviev 1950:251). One should also keep in mind that it was 
a Uniate priest, not a Roman Latin priest, who “received” 
Soloviev. Father Tolstoy, a convert to Byzantine Catholicism 
from Orthodoxy, believed that he was simultaneously in com¬ 
munion with both the Orthodox and Roman Catholic Churches. 
This was well suited to Soloviev’s own conviction that die two 
Churches were separated de facto, but not de jure. Such a be¬ 
lief enabled him to think that that he could receive Confession 
and Holy Communion from Father Tolstoy without abandon¬ 
ing the Orthodox Church. Soloviev’s rather eccentric under¬ 
standing of the relationship between Orthodoxy and Roman 
Catholicism, therefore, meant that there was a casual or artificial 
element in his “conversion,” making it impossible for Soloviev 
to clarify his position with respect to Orthodoxy and Catholicism. 
Soloviev remained, so to speak, between the two (Stremooukhoff 
1980:258-60). 

This brief account of Soloviev’s personal history should 
make clear that the problem of ecclesiastical unity was for him 
not merely theoretical, but was existential. It evoked in him 
a reaction which necessarily included personal concrete actions. 
While some of these actions are not without ambiguity, they 
are indicative of the very great significance which the problem 
had for Soloviev and how far he was willing to go in his per¬ 
sonal life to find a resolution to the question. Keeping this in 
mind it is now necessary to look more closely at the philo¬ 
sophical/religious context in which his concern for Church unity 
was placed. 


II. The “All-Unity” Idea 

In order to appreciate Soloviev’s concern for Church unity, 
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it is necessary to understand that it was not an isolated concern 
in his theological agenda. On the contrary, it was almost a 
logical necessity, given his fundamental religious world-view. 
Soloviev’s basic intuition was his vision of creation as an all- 
embracing unity, an organism animated by one spirit and 
moving toward a definite goal. As N. Zernov has observed: 

His theology and philosophy, his plans for social re¬ 
forms, his schemes for Church reunion, his attitude to 
Russia and Europe, his theories on science and sex 
were all the outcome of his fundamental conviction 
that the universe was designed according to a plan, 
and that the mind of the Architect was discernible 
behind the distracting variety of phenomenal existence 
(1944:133). 

Frank has described Soloviev as a platonist, but one who 
overcame the dualism of classical platonism by understanding 
the sensuous, empirical world as included, and having its true 
being, in the ideal realm. The spiritual world was for him not 
merely a multiplicity of separate, isolated entities and realities 
interconnected only by external relations, but was “all-unity,” 
tout dans I’unite. The entire cosmos is a living organism, the 
vital force of which is the divine power interpenetrating it and 
connecting it with God. It was probably Spinoza who first in¬ 
fluenced Soloviev to think in this direction (Frank in Soloviev 
1950:11). 

Soloviev’s conception was not pantheism, but was more 
like “panentheism,” since the “all-unity” for him was the con¬ 
crete multiplicity of individual entities embraced and penetrated 
by the unity of the “Universal being.” The world, in his view, 
was distinct from God, and in its fallen condition was fallen 
away from Him, broken into separate and hostile parts—the 
essence of evil. It follows from this that the vocation of the 
world is to BECOME “all-unity,” the final end of cosmic de¬ 
velopment and the task which mankind is called to realize. 
According to Frank, the idea of “all-unity” was for Soloviev a 
call to work for the world’s salvation, i.e., “overcoming the 
hostile dividedness, in freely and lovingly merging all into an 
all-embracing harmonious unity” (Soloviev 1950:11). 
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This vision of “all-unity” was centered for him in a con¬ 
crete vision of a living being, his “eternal friend,” whom he iden¬ 
tified as “Sophia,” the Wisdom of God. Since it is not the 
purpose of this paper to explore Soloviev’s highly complicated 
and controversial utilization of the “Sophia” idea, let it suffice 
to say that fundamentally it was a “mystical intuition” of the 
divine basis of the created world, its living soul, the link between 
Creator and creation, the depth of the cosmos by which the 
world is in contact with God. One of the theological problems 
with this idea of Soloviev is that he tended to treat a mystical 
intuition as if it were a metaphysical reality. Whatever else 
the “Sophia” idea might have meant for Soloviev, it indicates 
that he understood there to be no sharp and irreconcilable 
duality between the “super-natural” and the “natural,” thus un¬ 
derscoring his concern for and understanding of the all-embracing 
and unifying character of reality (Frank’s conclusion in Soloviev 
1950:12-13). The intuition of “all-unity” was Soloviev’s stand¬ 
ard of truth and goodness and the fountainhead of his religious 
thinking. It thus provides us with the framework for under¬ 
standing both his personal life in which he attempted concretely 
to apply this vision to a divided Christendom, and his theological 
reflections on the Church-unity problem. 

With the “all-unity” idea so central in his thinking, it was 
inevitable that Soloviev would apply it to man’s religious life 
and see religion as having a vital role to play in the achieve¬ 
ment of the cosmic development of “all-unity.” In his first 
lecture on “Godmanhood” (delivered in 1877), for example, 
he described the significance of religion in the following way: 

Religion is the reunion of man and the world with the 
unconditional and integral principle. That principle, 
as integral and all embracing, excludes nothing, and 
therefore [includes] the true union with it. The true 
religion cannot exclude, or suppress, or forcibly sub¬ 
ject to itself any element whatever, any living force 
either in man or in his universe. 


The re-union, or religion, consists in the bringing of 
all natural forces of human life, all particular prin- 
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ciples and forces of humanity, into correct relation 
with the unconditional central principle, and through 
it, as well as in it, into correct, harmonious relation¬ 
ship among themselves (Soloviev Lectures 1948:74). 

Religion had, then, for Soloviev an all-embracing and central 
importance, and should not, as he put it, “hide(s) in a very 
small and remote corner of our inner world, and appear(s) as 
one of a multitude of the different interests which divide our 
attention” (1948:67. Lecture 1 on the “Godmankind”). 

Already in his early work, The Spiritual Foundations of 
Life, written during the years 1882-1884, Soloviev had de¬ 
veloped his notion of “all-unity” as it relates to religion, and 
more specifically, to the Christian Church. Universal discord 
is an absurdity, he contended, and so it follows that the reason 
of existence is to be found in peace and concord. The meaning 
of the world is “absolute oneness,” and the “primordial ab¬ 
solute, the fountainhead of all being,” the “complete integrity 
of all that is, is God.” The “primacy of existence,” therefore, 
does not belong to parts in isolation, but to the WHOLE; con¬ 
sequently, the world’s meaning can be discovered only in the 
unity of all (1947:95-98). 

The Divine Logos became incarnate in the person of 
Jesus Christ, Soloviev argued, in order to become the “active 
principle of unity.” He was not only an individual in history, 
but is a “universal being who sums up in himself the whole 
of reborn mankind” and is the “spiritual center of a universal 
organism in the realm of eternal divine existence” (1974:103). 
The end and goal of the incarnation of Christ, according to 
Soloviev, is the penetration of mankind by the “spiritual cor¬ 
poreality of the God-man,” such that there will be a reunion 
of those parts of the world which are presently divided—its 
spirit (the invisible Church, or spiritual world), its soul (the 
visible Church, or living mankind), and its body (material 
nature). In this perspective, the visible Church is understood 
as being a renewed mankind, the extension to all of mankind 
of that perfect relationship of the Godhead with man’s nature 
realized in Christ. Little by little she grows and develops, and 
at the end she will include all of humanity and all of nature 
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in “one universal theandric organism” (1974:133-6). The mark 
of the Church’s divineness is the “inward integrated unity and 
the universality of her way, her truth and her life,” which is 
a mystical bond, a spiritual and moral communion. Everything 
in the Church which is “universal,” or “catholic” is divine, 
Soloviev argued, and whatever has a catholic significance is 
free from self-esteem, particularism, self-affirmation, exclusiv- 
ism, and arbitrary human willfulness. “Catholicity” is an inner 
perfection, according to Soloviev, and as such represents the 
gradual restoration of mankind and the universe as it grows 
more and more into harmony with God, becoming a “faith¬ 
ful likeness of the Godhead.” This restoration is still in a process 
of becoming, and so requires man’s cooperation for its achieve¬ 
ment (1974:158-59, 168-69). While not everything in the 
visible Church is divine, nonetheless, the divine can be discerned 
in her life. Because of this, one can recognize her as the 
“inexhaustible fountain of grace, the unceasing action of the 
Holy Spirit which gives true life to mankind, life in Christ 
and in God” (1974:146-48). The Church as a “theandric 
society” is called to realize here below in human life that divine 
life which has been given from on high. The result of this is 
“divinized man,” or the “man-God.” For “man-Godhood” to 
be achieved, an inner unity with all is required, and when 
humanity reaches this state, it will necessarily be “oecumenical,” 
or “catholic.” Humanity will be the “Universal Church” (1974: 
169-71). 

To understand Soloviev’s concern for Church unity, then, 
one must see it within the context of his philosophical/religious 
intuition of, and commitment to, the “all-unity” idea. As we 
shall see, it was precisely his desire to affirm the all-embracing 
catholicity of the Church against all forms of particularism 
which led Soloviev to criticize severely his own Russian Ortho¬ 
dox Church and to seek for a center of religious unity which 
could transcend the nationalism which he experienced and 
deplored in Orthodoxy. 


III. The Desire for Reconciliation Among Christians 

When Soloviev turned to the question of reconciliation 
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among Christians, his concern included the problem of the Old 
Believers in Russia. Unlike the Slavophiles who held that the 
bond of Tsar, people, state and land was broken by Peter the 
Great, Soloviev maintained that Patriarch Nikon was the cause 
of its dissolution. By competing with the state for temporal 
power, Nikon had perverted religion and turned it into an his¬ 
torical force like all other historical forces. The Church as¬ 
pired for the “crown of State,” made use of the “sword of 
State,” and finally, in Soloviev’s words, was obliged to take on 
the “uniform of State.” In order to subjugate the dissident Old 
Believers, who did not accept the Nikonian liturgical reforms, 
the ecclesiastical authorities called on the state for assistance, 
and since that day the Russian Church has been divided and 
has been deprived of its moral authority. This use of the secular 
sword against the Old Believers was, according to Soloviev, the 
historical sin of the Russian Orthodox priesthood. Since a 
Church Council (1667) had sanctioned the division with the 
Old Believers, in his view it was necessary that a new council 
should now suppress the anathemas against them and allow 
them to return to the established Church. Such a council, more¬ 
over, should announce that the Church does not need a secular 
sword. This announcement could then lead to the restoration 
of normal relations between Church and state. (For a good 
discussion of Soloviev’s views in this regard, see Stremooukhoff 
1980:141-143.) 

These were Soloviev’s ideas during the summer of 1881, 
but by the next year his opinions had begun to change. In 
articles for the Slavophile journal Rus\ he addressed himself 
to the Old Believers, calling on them, and not just on the of¬ 
ficial Church, to participate in the task of reconciliation. In 
addition, he became more concerned about the tendency of 
Old Believers to place local tradition above universal tradition. 
He criticized them for this and described them as “a prot- 
estantism of local tradition.” Soloviev also became increasingly 
interested in the various sects and movements arising from the 
Old Believers, and as a consequence, turned to the study of 
Church history. This resulted in the idea of “universality,” as 
the characteristic of the true Church, coming to dominate much 
of Soloviev’s thinking (1980:143-44). 
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D. Stremooukhoff has argued that a profound change was 
taking place in Soloviev’s thinking at this time. While in 1881 
he was still saying that the Pope of Rome stood in the tradition 
of Anti-Christ, by the Spring of 1882 he was contending that 
the only way to revive the Russian Church was to unite it with 
the Church of Rome. The question of the Old Believers had 
led Soloviev to examine more closely the greater division in 
the Church between east and west, and he concluded that 
Byzantium, as it developed after the separation, was the proto¬ 
type of the Old Believers’ Schism. The root of Byzantine ex¬ 
clusiveness was its ahistorical religiosity, which attempted to 
protect the mystical contemplation of Truth, but which did not 
call for its realization in history. In the Byzantine experience, 
Soloviev maintained, the perfection of the Church was linked 
to a past historical era and to a specific geographical place, 
causing eastern Christians to lose the sense of the universal 
character of the Church, a universality which needs to be re¬ 
alized in the history of all nations and throughout the world. 
In reaction to what he perceived as Byzantine particularism 
and exclusivity, Soloviev sought for a more universal expression 
of the Christian Church (1980:144-45). 

In his Spiritual Foundations of Life (1882-84) he con¬ 
trasted the founders and leaders of sects with the Church’s 
universal hierarchy and her ecumenical profession of Faith. 
For Soloviev, the conciliar definitions did not represent the 
personal opinions of the delegates at those councils, but the 
doctrine which “the Church has taught always and every¬ 
where, even if not in explicit terms.” The council fathers did not 
“define the teaching of a PARTICULAR PARTY, NATION 
OR TIME, but the catholic teaching which comes from God” 
(Soloviev 1974:161-62). As we have already seen, Soloviev 
emphasized the “catholic,” or “universal” character of the 
Church, as contrasted with “self-affirmation, exclusivism and 
arbitrary human willfulness. “Universality” versus “particular¬ 
ism”: this was to become the heart and core of Soloviev’s ec- 
clesiological concern and was to guide the development of 
his thinking. 

In 1883 Soloviev wrote his first, and perhaps most bal¬ 
anced, work on the subject of Church union, The Great Dispute 
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and Christian Politics. Here he argued that the Christian Church 
in the historical sense is the combination of two constituent 
principles: “the Eastern, consisting in passive devotion to the 
Deity, and the Western, affirming the independence of man.” 
The Church, he claimed, needs both, since humanity is “men¬ 
aced on the one hand with the immobility of the East and on 
the other hand with the vanity of the West.” The peoples of 
the east and west were united by the Church, but soon began 
to differ in their interpretation of it. Instead of trying to find 
in each other a corrective of their own onesidedness, each side 
held to its own particular interpretation as true and uncondi¬ 
tional. Theoretical differences of opinion combined with ill- 
will, and in the end produced schism (Soloviev 1950:75-76). 

The Church, by her very nature, contains within herself 
both divine and human dimensions, Soloviev contended, and 
through schism the balance between the two was disturbed in 
both east and west. In the east, it was disturbed in favor of 
the “static divine basis of the Church,” i.e., holiness abiding 
in Tradition, but indifference to the movement of life and 
practical historical tasks. In the west, it was disturbed in favor 
of its “human element on both its poles,” i.e., toward power 
in papalism and toward freedom in Protestantism. This one¬ 
sidedness of east and west had already begun in the fourth 
century and was encouraged by the subsequent rivalry between 
Old Rome and Byzantium. The most important factor behind 
the division, however, was lack of love and the positive desire 
for separation. The schism was not caused by the filioque issue 
or the unleavened bread controversy, Soloviev maintained, but 
was based on the ancient cultural-political antagonism between 
east and west. After the final division, Byzantine and Latin 
onesidedness, no longer held in check by one another, developed 
to the full. The result was that both halves of Christendom were 
greatly weakened (1950:78-84). 

The one genuine theological issue which divided east and 
west was, according to Soloviev, the following question: 

... has the Church of God a definite practical task in 

the human world, the fulfillment of which necessarily 

requires the union of all its forces under the banner 
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and the power of a central ecclesiastical authority? In 
other words, the question is, should the Church repre¬ 
sent on earth the active Kingdom of God, and con¬ 
sequently, should it be one and centralized? ... [T]he 
abstract question of the significance of central author¬ 
ity in the Church becomes a concrete historical ques¬ 
tion as to the significance of the Roman Church 
(1950:85). 

Soloviev attempted to answer this question in the following 
way. There is, he argued, a necessity for a unifying center 
(centrum unitatis ) and leading authority in the earthly Church. 
This need follows necessarily from the Church’s historical con¬ 
dition; she is a Church militant. For practical action and 
struggle in this world, it is essential to have unity and complete 
solidarity, i.e., to have a supreme central authority, and this 
supreme central authority can only be Rome. Against those 
who maintained that since the Church, like God and Christ, is 
the Truth and so is not an authority (e.g. Komiakov et alii), 
Soloviev argued that while in her “absolute essence” the Church 
is only the Truth, she is also an authority, since humanity does 
not live only by its “absolute essence and truth,” but is con¬ 
ditioned by the need for authority. Christ not only said that He 
was the Truth, but He demonstrated His authority as well 
(1950:86-97). 

According to Soloviev, Eastern Orthodox and Roman 
Catholics, despite the Great Schism, are members of the same, 
one Church, sharing in those elements which establish the 
Church’s catholicity, i.e., a hierarchy through apostolic suc¬ 
cession, the orthodox dogma concerning Christ and participa¬ 
tion in the divine sacraments. They both have the same “mys- 
tically-real bond” with Christ, and so, form one indivisible Body 
of Christ: “The one holy catholic and apostolic Church essen¬ 
tially abides both in the East and in the West, and shall abide 
forever, in spite of the temporal hostility and division between 
the two halves of the Christian world.” The eastern and western 
Churches are “merely parts of the one true body of Christ.” 
The ecumenical task, then, is simply “to make the visible 
manifestation of the Church conform to its real nature.” The 
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unity of the two Churches already exists in Christ and in the 
Spirit, but it must be “realized in and through our own actions” 
by the visible reunion of the two ecclesiastical communities. The 
center of this united Christendom will be the See of Rome, ac¬ 
cording to Soloviev. The Pope will have the task of guiding 
the Church’s earthly affairs for “better directing and applying 
social and individual forces to the needs of God’s work at any 
given time.” This means that his authority has a “conditional 
and subservient significance.” A free and “moral” reconcilia¬ 
tion between Orthodox and Roman Catholics will mean that 
the Roman Catholic principle of authority will no longer have 
a compulsory and external character. This new, reformed exer¬ 
cise of the papal office would thus also open the door for the 
re-entry into the Church of the Protestants with their cherished 
principle of freedom (1950:88-101). 

What one finds, then, in Soloviev’s The Great Dispute and 
Christian Politics is an irenical, ecumenical call for the manifes¬ 
tation of an already existing unity between two sister Churches. 
This visibly reunited Church would be centered in Rome, would 
allow for the autonomy of the eastern Church, and would call 
back to her bosom Protestant Christians who through lack of 
an authentic hierarchy have been deprived of a proper Church 
life. 


IV. Towards Roman Catholicism 

In nineteenth-century Russia, Soloviev’s early vision of the 
restoration of Christian unity was a radical enough departure 
from the mutual hostilities between Eastern Orthodox and 
Roman Catholics. Nonetheless, his understanding of Church 
union was to develop even further in the direction of Rome. 
During the period of deepest involvement with Roman Catholic 
churchmen, his pro-Roman sympathies reached a climax with 
the writing of Russia and the Universal Church, published in 
Paris in 1889. In 1886, the Procurator of the Synod of the 
Russian Church had forbidden Soloviev’s involvement in all 
public activities as harmful to both state and Church. Con¬ 
sequently, some of his most important works, including Russia 
and the Universal Church, had to be published abroad. 
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In this work, Soloviev launched a passionate and polemical 
attack against the Byzantine Church and a defence of the 
supremacy of the See of Rome, contrasting the vacillating ec¬ 
clesiastical policies of Byzantium with the steadfastness of “that 
independent ecclesiastical government founded by Jesus Christ 
and represented by the apostolic see of Rome.” The “pseudo- 
Christian Empire of Byzantium,” he argued, was bound to be 
in conflict with the “orthodox papacy,” since the latter was 
both the “infallible guardian of Christian truth” and the “first 
realisation of that truth in the collective life of the human race.” 
All the heresies of the early centuries were either actively sup¬ 
ported or passively accepted by the majority of Greek clergy 
in contrast to the Roman papacy, “that miraculous ikon of 
universal Christianity,” the “objective center of the visible 
Church” (Soloviev, Russia and the Universal Church 1948: 
16-17). 

The chief difference and fundamental cause of the schism 
between east and west, according to Soloviev, was to be found 
in the different ways in which they related to the world. The 
western Church aimed at using all her powers to attain a uni¬ 
versal goal which necessarily involved her in the mire of history 
and in the political and social problems of nations. She sought 
the development of the germ of individual piety into social 
activity organized for the glory of God and the universal good 
of mankind. She was and is a Church which both prays and 
labors. The eastern Church, in contrast, has been concerned 
only with the preservation of her own purity. For her, religion 
is identified with personal piety, and prayer has been regarded 
as the one and only religious activity. This means that she has 
withdrawn into solitary asceticism and contemplative mysticism 
away from political life and the social problems which concern 
mankind. While the eastern way of prayer is not wrong in 
itself, according to Soloviev, it is, nonetheless, incomplete. The 
Orthodox east, with its peculiar character and specific religious 
tendency cannot by itself be the universal Church. Thus, he 
called on Orthodox Christians to: 


.... recognize the insufficiency of our traditional re¬ 
ligious ideal, and make a sincere attempt to realize a 
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more complete conception of Christianity. There is no 
need to invent or create anything new for this purpose. 

We merely have to restore to our religion its catholic 
or universal character by recognizing our oneness with 
the active part of the Christian world, with the West 
centralized and organized for a universal activity and 
possessing all that we lack (1948:40-41). 

Eastern Christians, Soloviev argued, are not asked to change 
their nature as easterners, or to reject the specific character of 
their religious genius. They have only “to recognize unreservedly 
the elementary truth that we of the East are but a PART OF 
THE UNIVERSAL CHURCH,” a part which needs to be linked 
to the “great universal center which Providence has placed in 
the West.” The eastern Church must recognize that she is “an 
organic part of the great body of Christendom,” and con¬ 
sequently, must affirm her “spiritual solidarity with our Western 
brethren” (1948:41-42). 

Against those Slavophiles who saw in “Holy Russia” the 
true representative and crowning achievement of Christianity, 
Soloviev protested the enslavement of his Russian Mother 
Church. The Russian Church, he contended, was “totally sub¬ 
servient to secular power and destitute of all inner vitality,” 
having become nothing more than a Russian form of “national 
Protestantism.” There exists, he argued, “no truly spiritual gov¬ 
ernment in the Graeco-Russian Church” (1948:52). The priests 
have become employees and agents of the secular power. The 
Church has no ecclesiastical freedom, has lost her sense of 
mission, and has become a state institution used in the interests 
of the state for moral discipline. In short, the Church of Russia 
represents caesaropapism in action (1948:62-67, 73 ff). In 
contrast to this, Soloviev presented his vision of a genuine 
theocracy, an alliance between Pope and Emperor in which 
the state receives its moral sanction from the Church under the 
spiritual fatherhood of the papacy. In this new relationship, the 
state becomes the “political organ of the Church” and incar¬ 
nates the “principles of the true religion in the social and 
political order.” The Church in turn entrusts her external ac¬ 
tion to the state, but a genuine theocracy implies that the 
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Emperor remains the spiritual son of the supreme Pontiff (1948: 
203-204). 

The Russian Church, Soloviev claimed, was simply a 
national Church, like all other eastern Churches. While these 
various national Churches formally constituted a single Com¬ 
munion, their relations with each other were characterized by 
discord, hostility, jealousy and hatred. On the day when the 
Russian and Greek Churches formally break communion with 
each other, it will be seen, Soloviev maintained, that the “Oecu¬ 
menical Eastern Church is a mere fiction and that there exists 
in the East nothing but isolated national Churches” (1948:69). 

Against what he perceived as eastern nationalism, Soloviev 
asserted the necessity of the papacy, an “international center 
from which to spread (Christianity) throughout the whole 
universe” (1948:58, 75). The Orthodox appeal to ecumenical 
councils as the ultimate authority in the church was hallow 
for Soloviev since the Orthodox Churches had not held such 
councils for over a thousand years. Soloviev, in fact, used 
what he understood as an Orthodox argument concerning the 
councils to defend the possible truthfulness of the Roman doc¬ 
trines of filioque, immaculate conception and papal authority, 
i.e., since these doctrines have never been condemned by an 
ecumenical council, the only tribunal competent in an ultimate 
sense to pass judgment on them, they may be true (1948: 
48-49). Moreover, Soloviev contended that the Primacy of 
Peter is a permanent institution in the Church which finds 
expression in the papacy, the “supreme central authority of 
the Universal Church,” a juridical and authoritative center of 
unity which has always preserved the universal and international 
character of the Church (1948:90-92, 107-108). Christ Him¬ 
self instituted this “ecclesiastical monarchy” and conferred on 
a “single individual supreme and undivided authority over His 
Church,” constituting the very foundation of the universal 
Church (1948:108-109). 

The Roman papacy, Soloviev acknowledged, was an in¬ 
stitution which had grown and developed over die centuries, 
something comparable to a seed growing into a tree (cp. Car¬ 
dinal Newman’s theory of development). This evolution, more¬ 
over, occurred according to God’s will and in response to man’s 
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increasing need for a centralized focal point of unity (1948: 
108-109, 117). (The historical development of the papacy did 
not contradict its divine institution and origin, according to 
Soloviev.) The universal truth, perfectly realized in Christ, is 
now being “INFALLIBLY DEFINED by the voice of a single 
individual, the Pope!” Outside of the unity created by the 
papacy, people may fall into error or the faith of Christians 
on any given point may simply remain in suspense. The definite 
and infallible doctrine which the Pope proclaims “unites man¬ 
kind to the divine truth and forms the impregnable foundation 
of the universal Church” (1948:102). The last word in all 
questions of dogma and the final confirmation of every ecclesi¬ 
astical act belongs to the See of Peter, from which no Chris¬ 
tian should be separated (1948:132). The Roman Catholic 
Church, Soloviev argued, is the only Church that is not a na¬ 
tional Church, a state Church, or a sect. It is the only Church 
which asserts the principle of universal social unity against 
individual egoism and national particularism. It is the only 
Church which maintains ecclesiastical freedom against state 
absolutism. It is the only Church against which the gates of 
Hell have not prevailed (1948:120). A single universal Church, 
he concluded, must be subject to a common fatherhood em¬ 
bracing all Christian nations, and this is exactly what one finds 
in the Roman Catholic Church (1948:200). 

Although Soloviev was still a member of the Orthodox 
Church when he wrote Russia and the Universal Church in 
1889, his understanding of the Church and the conditions for 
establishing Church unity were decidedly Roman Catholic. 
Without intentionally rejecting Orthodoxy, he had, neverthe¬ 
less, accepted the specific papalist interpretation of Roman 
primacy in terms of universal jurisdiction and infallibility, un¬ 
derstanding his own Eastern Orthodoxy as being completed 
and fulfilled by union with the infallible ecclesiastical monarchy 
of the Roman papacy. 


V. Eschatological Unity 

Soloviev’s confidence in the papacy as the means for 
effecting reconciliation among Christians, however, gave way 
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during the last nine years of his life to a pessimism regarding 
institutional unity. In fact, he experienced a reaction against 
organized Christianity in general. Nonetheless, his concern for 
the unity of Christians was not eliminated entirely, as evidenced 
by his reception of Holy Communion from a Uniate priest just 
four years before his death. Moreover, in the essay A Short 
Story of Antichrist, in his last work. Three Conversations, which 
appeared in 1900, he still prophesied the reunion of Christen¬ 
dom, but one which will be accomplished only at the end of 
the age and under pressure from the universal rule of a totali¬ 
tarian anti-christ figure (see Zernov 1944:129-30, 148). In 
this story, characterized by an emphasis on individual salva¬ 
tion, the manifestation of true Christians as a small minority, 
and an eschatological spirit, Soloviev describes a Christendom 
greatly reduced in numbers but in many ways already renewed 
at the time of anti-christ’s appearance. Hostility among the 
various Churches has now lessened considerably and differences 
have lost their sharpness. The papacy, exiled from Rome, is 
now situated in St Petersburg, but the Roman Church, more 
closely knit than ever, has maintained its international, cosmo¬ 
politan character. Protestantism, headed by Germany, had lost 
its negative, skeptical tendencies and is filled with believers. 
Many Anglicans have already gone over to Catholicism. Rus¬ 
sian Orthodoxy has lost millions of members because of political 
events which have changed the position of the Church in the 
country, but she had gained in spiritual power (Soloviev 1950: 
235-36). 

Anti-christ, then, appears in the form of a benevolent, 
enlightened universal emperor, bringing to the world peace, 
prosperity and justice. He convokes a conference of all Chris¬ 
tians, promising them various privileges if they will recognize 
him as their sole “protector and defender,” which many Chris¬ 
tians are willing to do. A small minority, however, headed by 
Pope Peter n, the Russian Orthodox Bishop-Staretz John, and 
the German Protestant professor Ernest Pauli, refuse such 
recognition. The Orthodox Staretz calls on the emperor for his 
confession of Faith in Christ, but he refuses to give one. Be¬ 
cause of this, the Staretz recognizes him as anti-christ and 
denounces him as such to the Christian flock. Through the 
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sorcery of one of the emperor’s aides, the Orthodox leader is 
struck dead by a lightning bolt. Pope Peter, then, shouts, 
“Contradicitur” and anathematizes the emperor, after which 
the Pope also is killed. Professor Pauli convinces a faithful 
minority to have nothing to do with the emperor and to with¬ 
draw into the wilderness to await the coming of Christ. They 
carry the bodies of the Orthodox and Roman Catholic leaders 
with them into the desert, and there the Staretz John and Pope 
Peter return to life. The Orthodox Bishop-Elder announces 
that the hour has come in which Christ’s last prayer that His 
disciples should be one is realized, and announces his recon¬ 
ciliation with the Pope, embracing him with the words, “For 
the sake of this unity in Christ, my children, let us honor our 
beloved brother Peter. Let him pasture Christ’s sheep at the 
last.” Professor Pauli greets the Pope with the words, Tu est 
Petrus, saying that “Now this is thoroughly proved and estab¬ 
lished beyond all doubt.” Holding the hands of both Pope and 
Orthodox Bishop-Elder, he proclaims, “So now. Father, we 
are really one in Christ.” That was how,” Soloviev says, “the 
union of the Churches took place on a dark night, in a high 
and solitary place” (1950:240-46). 

In his story of the anti-christ Soloviev prophesied the 
eventual reunion of the three great families of Christendom, 
bringing together the unique strengths of each. The spiritual 
insight of the Orthodox (symbolized by the Elder’s recogni¬ 
tion of anti-christ), and the piety and steadfastness of the 
Protestant Churches, despite their absence of a priesthood (in¬ 
dicated by the professor’s failure to speak publicly at the con¬ 
ference, but his ability to guide the Christian flock until the 
Catholic and Orthodox hierarchs are restored to life) are united 
with the authority and leadership of Rome (it is the Pope who 
anathematizes the emperor and who serves as the focus of 
reconciliation among the faithful Christians). Even at the end 
of his life, then, Soloviev still understood that Christian unity 
would somehow be attained and would be realized around the 
See of Rome. Now, however, he saw this as being achieved not 
as a result of negotiations and agreements, but as a result of 
persecution by anti-christ and by God’s intervention as a prelude 
to Christ’s second coming at the end of this age. 
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VI. Conclusion 

This study is by no means a complete or final investiga¬ 
tion into Soloviev’s understanding and approach to the prob¬ 
lem of Church unity. Hopefully, however, it has pointed out 
the significance which this issue played both in his personal 
life and in his theological reflection. While much more can 
still be said about it, particularly as it relates to his under¬ 
standing of “Sophia” and theocracy, we can, nonetheless, draw 
at least three general conclusions: (1) for Soloviev, Church unity 
was an existential problem which involved his personal life as 
a Christian and upon which he acted in concrete ways, as well 
as being a speculative concern; (2) his concern for the union 
of Christians was grounded in his more fundamental “all-unity” 
idea; and (3) once he had become interested in the question 
of ecclesiastical reunion and no matter how else his thinking 
otherwise developed and changed, the See of Rome remained 
for him of paramount importance. 

With regard to his supposed conversion to Roman Ca¬ 
tholicism, it is quite inappropriate to call Soloviev a “Russian 
Newman” as has sometimes been done. The similarities between 
the two men are external and superficial. Soloviev never “con¬ 
verted” to Roman Catholicism from Orthodoxy, although at 
times his thinking was decidedly Roman and papalist in flavor 
and direction. He was, as Nicholas Zernov has described him, 
“a keen promoter of Christian unity, yet none of the Churches 
could claim his complete allegiance” (1944:116). Neither in 
the last century nor in this century have either Roman Catholics 
or Orthodox been able to accept everything in Soloviev’s philo¬ 
sophical/theological outlook. This has meant, consequently, 
that in some ways, Soloviev stood midway between the two, 
with a foot in each Church, and at home in neither. He is 
perhaps best described as a philosophical free-spirit with a deep 
religious sense, a profound regard for the action of God in 
this world, and a genuine concern for Christian unity. 

In a way, Soloviev’s keen desire for reconciliation among 
Christians made him a “forerunner” of the twentieth-century 
ecumenical movement. One should, however, not over- 
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emphasize the “propheticness” of Soloviev’s theology in this 
regard since there is still much debate as to whether his par¬ 
ticular form of mysticism and notions of “all-unity” were 
grounded in the Christian Tradition or whether they actually 
had their source in an alien, non-Christian “gnosticism.” If the 
latter is the case, one would have to regard Soloviev not so 
much as a precursor of the modem ecumenical movement as 
a promoter of a different religion, the religion of “pan-unity.” 
I would suggest, however, that despite the contradictions in 
Soloviev’s thought and the meandering of his philosophical 
speculation, his emphasis on the reunification of the cosmos, 
of humanity and of the Christian community, and his concern 
for the overcoming of all divisions and hostilities, are ideas not 
alien to the Orthodox theological Tradition. In Soloviev’s the¬ 
ology one can certainly find an Orthodox concern for salvation 
as the restoration of communion and unity between God, man 
and the cosmos, and an understanding of the importance of 
catholicity, conciliarity and universality. It is the syncretistic 
way in which Soloviev developed these ideas, combining them 
with elements from systems of thought alien to the Orthodox 
Tradition, which has made his theology suspect for many 
Orthodox. 

Soloviev’s forthright, if somewhat exaggerated and unfair, 
criticism of his own mother Orthodox Church makes him a 
prophet of ecclesiastical self-honesty and repentance as neces¬ 
sary conditions for genuine understanding among separated 
Christians. We Orthodox may find his severe and challenging 
criticism of our parochialism, nationalism and internal dis¬ 
putes rather disturbing, but we ought at least to listen and not 
simply to dismiss them as the ragings of a “heretic.” It is per¬ 
haps precisely in this area that Soloviev’s theology still has 
something to say to us today, inasmuch as it continues to call 
us to the catholicity which we claim to be the mark of Ortho¬ 
doxy. Moreover, his concern for a viable, efficient and function¬ 
ing center of church unity in the See of Rome—regardless of 
whether this was the result of his pragmatism, study of church 
history or a religious intuition—is not without force, and is 
something which points to the important role which Rome must 
undoubtedly play in Christian reconciliation. If one listens care- 
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fully to Soloviev and is willing to forgive him of any philosophical 
errors he might have had, one may be able to discern an Ortho¬ 
dox Christian thinker attempting to interpret critically the his¬ 
tory of his own Church and to allow the Tradition to speak to 
the problems and concerns of his age. 
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The Relationship of God and Man in Russian 
Religious Philosophy from Florensky to Frank* 


Robert Stesinski 


The most lasting fruit of the Slavophile movement, its 
most consequential contribution to Russian—and world—thought 
undoubtedly is to be found in its religious or, more precisely, 
theological dimension. The leitmotivs of Slavophile theology, 
from the ideal of “integral” in contrast to unduly abstract- 
logical knowledge, the primacy of “believing thought” {veru- 
yushoe myshlenie ) (in the words of Ivan Kireevsky) 1 nurtured 
on fasting and prayer for the facilitation of the work of the 
intellect, and the need for growing in truth in organic fellow¬ 
ship ( sobornost ’) with other men to the very affirmation of the 
Church itself as a communion or sobornost or, as Aleksei 
Khomyakov would have it, 2 a synthesis of unity and freedom 
in the mutual love of all believers in the Church, have all been 
verified in subsequent Orthodox theology at its best down to 
our own day. The Slavophile concept of theology is decidedly 
existential in character and is, indeed, marked by the express 
concern to return to experience and primal reality for its funda¬ 
mental intuitions and. inspiration. The very opening words of 
Pavel Florensky’s masterwork. The Pillar and Foundation oj 
Truth, judged by some to be the most characteristic theological 

♦The following paper was first presented at an international symposium on 
“Optina Pustyn’ and Russian Culture” held at the University of Bergamo, 
Italy, on April 19-23, 1990. 

X L V. Kireevsky, “Otryvkhi,” Polnoe sobranie sochinenii (Moscow, 
1861), 2:336. 

2 Khomyakov details his views best in his series of three polemical 
articles (1853, 1855, and 1858) which have been grouped together under 
the heading, Sushchnost zapadnogo khristianstva (Montreal: Monastery Press 
1974). 
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work of Russia’s Silver Age, postulate “living religious experi¬ 
ence as the sole legitimate method for understanding dogma.” 3 
It is, therefore, not surprising that there is a conscious effort 
on the part of Florensky and others like him to return to the 
theological method of the Greek Fathers of the Church whose 
speculative concerns never seem that far away from the con¬ 
crete issues of belief 4 and, at the same time, attribute a decided 
importance to spiritual direction, especially as witnessed in 
starchestvo, for the life of the intellect. 

Of course, not everyone who can rightfully claim a heritage 
in Slavophilism would share this view. One immediately thinks 
of Nicolas Berdyaev whose aversion to Florensky and his 
“ultra-Orthodox” way of thinking 5 is particularly strong and 
who also entertained an unmistakable repugnance for starchestvo 
which was only reinforced when he personally encountered 
starets German and starets Aleksei at Zosimova Pustyn’ (which 
by then enjoyed the role of an Optina Pustyn’). 6 Berdyaev, the 
philosopher of freedom par excellence, never could quite recon¬ 
cile what he perceived to be the demands of the free spirit to 
the type of submission of will and obedience of reason en¬ 
tailed by standard Christian ascetical practice. In the process, 
he could never fully understand the likes of a Florensky or a 
Sergius Bulgakov who, for their part, would never fashion their 
embrace of ascetical virtue as a surrender of the pining intel¬ 
lect to a mere “schooled” thought. 

These divergencies of approach notwithstanding, it is still 
undeniable that the theological insights of the first Slavophile 
thinkers helped effect a marvelous turn in Russian theological 
consciousness at the end of the nineteenth century. That turn 
flowered in the first decades of this century, initiating the con¬ 
scious entry of numerous intellectuals (or die return in the case 
of some) into formal ecclesial life, thus making theirs the type 
of lived, experiential contact with religious worship already en- 

3 Stolp i utverzhdenie istiny , Moscow, 1914, p. 3. 

4 It should be noted that there are theologians, for instance, Fr Georges 
Florovsky, who roundly criticize the use of the Fathers by sophiologists like 
Florensky and Bulgakov. 

5 Nikolaj Berdyaev, Samopoznanie (Paris: YMCA Press, 1949/1983), 
pp. 164-66, 184, 187, 211, 218. 

mid,, 213-16. 
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joyed by the Orthodox masses. The one who clearly spear¬ 
headed this movement in a truly expansive way was Vladimir 
Soloviev. Although our focus here will not be on his thought 
per se, it is important that the essentials of his thought be 
captured in order to set the stage for the developments which 
were to come in his wake. Soloviev initiated Russian sophiology, 
but the central idea which was to give rise to his sophiological 
conception was not Sophia or Holy Wisdom as such, but rather 
that of “Godmanhood.” This central idea, apart from its ob¬ 
vious connections with the Christian dogma of the Incarnation, 
has a particularly appealing allure for the traditional Russian 
soul. Russian philosophical thought has been noteworthy for its 
consideration of philosophical problems specifically as they are 
linked to the concrete man. Philosophical anthropology has 
thus been one with Russian thought. For thinkers in the 
Slavophile tradition this connection is furthermore linked to 
questions of ultimate origins and destiny, which, in turn, neces¬ 
sarily lead to a consideration of the Godhead. 

In this line, there can be no authentic analysis of man 
and the dimensions of human reality without in some way 
tracing man’s being to Ultimate Being and grounding it in this 
Absolute—that is, God or Divine Reality—as its very source. 
Thus, apart from a religious conception there can be no au¬ 
thentic humanism. This idea, dear to Soloviev and his intel¬ 
lectual heirs, has also been dominant in the thought of mid¬ 
twentieth century, western Christian authors like C. S. Lewis, 
Gabriel Marcel, and Henri (Cardinal) de Lubac. For Soloviev, 
man and God comprise an indissoluble “unitotality,” hence 
the idea of Godmanhood. 7 While Soloviev’s fundamental phil¬ 
osophical intuition may well express an incontrovertible truth, 
it should not be confused with his attempted articulations of 
the same, which, quite frankly, can at times ring discordant to 
the Christian ear. In particular, his purported deduction of the 
Holy Trinity seems almost blasphemous, along with the clearly 
pantheistic overtones of his sophiological reflection, not to 

7 This idea is worked out in his Chtenia o Bogochelovechestve in Sobranie 
sochinenii (Brussels: Foyer Oriental Chr6tien, 1966), 111:2-181. For a 
critique of Soloviev’s ideas from the standpoint of traditional Orthodoxy, 
see V. Zen’kovskij, “Ideya vseedinstva v flosofii Vladimira Solov’eva,” 
Pravoslavnaya mysV, X (1955): 45-59. 
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mention his somewhat esoteric experience and accounting of 
Sophia in his own life. 

The fact that there is a core of truth to Soloviev’s world 
view, however, has enabled it to exert a continual fascination. 
This is no less true today than in the past. Indeed, it is precisely 
because of its timeliness that it behooves us to try to make 
further headway of it in our own time. The new possibilities 
for philosophico-religious thought in the postmodern age now 
dawning before us make this undertaking all the more im¬ 
perative. The fact that one of Soloviev’s intellectual heirs in 
particular, Pavel Florensky, has enjoyed considerable prestige 
in recent Russian philosophico-cultural literature seems to in¬ 
dicate a real likelihood that a new look at sophiological specu¬ 
lation is in the offing. This has not yet happened, however, at 
least in any widspread and programmatic way. The present 
Russian fascination with Florensky has remained very much 
on the general cultural level. This, of course, is not surprising 
since Florensky’s personality, life, and particular genius only 
naturally elicit such a focus. In fact they even demand it, so 
that full justice is done to this complex personality and his real 
and varied contributions to the society of his own day, a 
society which was to be declared “officially atheistic,” but one 
to which the priest Florensky could not but try to make his 
contribution in line with his own stated principles and beliefs. 
Surely this fact accounts, at least in part, for his official re¬ 
habilitation already a generation ago (1956) and explains the 
widespread interest in him today. At the same time, however, 
one has to note a certain lack of critical approach to his entire 
corpus, as if there were no problems connected with any of his 
formulations. 8 Considering the clearly negative stance accorded 
his views by such different Orthodox thinkers as Berdyaev, 
Nicholas and Vladimir Lossky, Georges Florovsky, and more 
recently John Meyendorff—not to mention the official church 
sanctions against some of the later sophiological views of 

8 A modest attempt at such criticism, both in the negative and positive 
sense, has been offered in our own Pavel Florensky: A Metaphysics of Love 
(Crestwood, NY: St Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1984) and “Fr Paul 
Florensky: New Biographical Entries,” St Vladimir’s Theological Quarterly, 
30 (1986): 162-71. To be published in a collection by Kubon & Sagner, 
Munich: A symposium paper given at the University of Bergamo (1988), 
entitled “The Metaphysics of Pavel A. Florenskij: A World View.” 
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Bulgakov—it is surprising that someone like Florensky has yet 
to have had his day in court. Only Florensky’s aesthetic and 
semiotic views have to date received sufficient Russian critical 
attention, although even here the appraisal seems to have been 
wholly positive. 

The general, traditional Orthodox reserve toward the kind 
of speculation typified by Florensky’s thought is probably best 
expressed in our own time by John Meyendorff. 9 He shuns it 
as “gnostic” in inspiration and reproaches it for seeking “im¬ 
personal entities” to bridge the gap between Creator and crea¬ 
ture, as well as for lacking a clear concept of creation in time. 
Meyendorff himself, however, calls for a wider debate on this 
issue, as the Russian sophiologists themselves only sought a 
creative response to the concrete challenges of their day. The 
aim of the present study is to respond to this call, however 
briefly. But it does so out of sympathy for the basic concern 
of this particular school of thought and not for reasons of de¬ 
fending traditional orthodox views, however much in firm 
agreement we are with them. Indeed, it seems to me that critics 
of the sophiological and pan-unity theorists like N. Lossky and 
Florovsky have missed the true originality of their thought and 
have instead tried to decipher and explain it according to tradi¬ 
tional theological categories which philosopher-theologians like 
Florensky, Bulgakov and Frank do not at all reject, but only 
wish to complement. My point, hopefully borne out in what 
follows, is that sophiology and the metaphysics of pan-unity 
have been faulted for not preserving the transcendence of God 
the Creator and for violating the canons of apophatic theology 
as fashioned by Dionysius, the pseudo-Areopagite; whereas 
these matters are not, as such, at issue or the chief focus in 
sophiology and the metaphysics of pan-unity, but rather the 
truth of the immanence or presence of God to his creation. 

This study restricts itself to a consideration of the views 
of only three authors: Pavel Florensky (1882-1937), Sergius 
Bulgakov (1871-1944), and Simeon Frank (1877-1950). We 
have already sketched some of the basic thoughts of Soloviev 
without detailing them at length. The views of Florensky and 

9 John Meyendorff, “Creation in the History of Orthodox Theology,” 
St Vladimir's Theological Quarterly, 27 (1983): 27-37, esp. pp. 31-32, 35-37. 
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Bulgakov seem to be better articulations of the sophiological 
enterprise. Florensky is chosen because both he and his thought 
typify an era. The choice of Bulgakov lies with the fact that, 
while essentially sharing Florensky’s sophiological views, he was 
to give them a full systematic exposition from the standpoint of 
speculative theology. Frank is singled out because his work 
seems to offer the best philosophical expression of a meta¬ 
physics of pan-unity, providing on the one hand, a more solid 
grounding for the intuition of Godmanhood, while on the other, 
being free of the linguistic baggage which has marred the various 
sophiological conceptions. 

Several other preliminary comments seem apropos, as they 
anticipate some of the possible rejoinders to the critics of the 
sophiological and pan-unity theories. At the outset, it should 
not be forgotten that Florensky, Bulgakov, and Frank all 
came to religion from backgrounds of atheism or religious 
indifferentism. Bulgakov may well have been the son of a 
priest, but already in his youth he became an active Marxist 
along with Frank. It was precisely their experience of a deeper 
meaning to life behind the merely empirical givenness of the 
world and the interconnectedness of this meaning that led 
them, as philosophers, true lovers of wisdom, to religion. The 
three never abandoned this initial philosophical opening to a 
higher sphere of reality. Florensky and Bulgakov, it is true, 
became priests, but their overarching inspiration remained rooted 
in philosophy and was patterned according to its demands. 
This point needs to be underscored in order to come to terms 
with the fact that their writings have been criticized as being 
theologically—specifically Christologically—deficient. Even Bul¬ 
gakov as a dogmatic theologian has been rebuked for inter¬ 
jecting his philosophical presuppositions into his dogmatic 
scheme. 10 In the instance of Frank, we find Florovsky opining 
that “his reading of the New Testament was highly selective.” 11 
Florovsky also chides Florensky for fashioning a theodicy which 
by-passes Christ, ignoring Florensky’s own stated reason for 

mbid., p. 32. 

11 Georges Florovsky, Preface to Eng. ed. of S. L. Frank, Reality and 
Man (New York: Taplinger Publishing Co., 1966), p. xi. 
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t hi s omission. 12 Keeping in mind the fundamental, philosophical 
point of departure and orientation of Florensky, Bulgakov, and 
Frank, it should not be surprising that their whole speculative 
output enjoys a predominant philosophic cast. But it does not 
follow that the concept of Sophia and the demands of pan¬ 
unity metaphysics inevitably squeeze Christ out of the picture 
in his role as the one and unique Mediator between God and 
the world. To the contrary, it would seem that an adequate link 
can be made between sophiology and the metaphysics of pan¬ 
unity, and the various dogmatic attempts to defend the absolute 
and universal primacy of Christ. Such an undertaking, however, 
lies well beyond the scope of this present work. 

The overriding idea linking the respective views of 
Florensky, Bulgakov, and Frank has to be that of the correla- 
tivity that obtains between God and the world, the Creator and 
his creature. It is this notion which best captures their thoughts 
on the relation of God and the world and marks out a com¬ 
monality of viewpoint among them despite their different at¬ 
tempts at working out this fundamental insight. Surprisingly, 
the critics of sophiology and the metaphysics of pan-unity do 
not zero in on the true significance of this notion, preferring 
to restrict their criticisms to the problems inherent in any 
attempt to maintain an ontological “continuity” between Creator 
and creature. Florovsky, for instance, states that the Christian 
philosopher simply has to content himself with the affirmation 
of the duality of Creator and creature, the conjunction “and” 
itself attesting to the freedom of God in the act of creating. 18 
Like Lossky, he also disavows any possibility of stating this 
conjunction in terms of “relation” of any sort, including “cor¬ 
relation.” Lossky quite explicitly expounds upon this objection, 
detailing the dynamics of apophatic and cataphatic theology. 14 

12 Georges Florovsky, Puti russkogo bogosloviya (Paris, 1937), pp. 495f. 
For Florensky’s own explanation, see Stolp ..., p. 638 (n. 66). 

ls Georges Florovsky, “The Idea of Creation in Christian Philosophy," 
The Eastern Churches Quarterly , 8 (1949), supplementary issue, 53-77, 
esp. p. 55. 

14 See his Uchenie o. Sergiya Bulgakova i o Bozhestvennoi Sofii (South 
Canaan, PA: St Tikhon Press, n.d.), esp. pp. lOf and his History of Russian 
Philosophy (New York: International Universities Press, Inc., 1951), pp. 
227-29, 282-86. 
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While Lossky attempts to make statements about God based 
on his effects in the order of creation, Florovsky negates these 
attributions as essentially insufficient to express the true majesty 
of God, thereby transporting us to the threshold of the meta- 
logical realm wherein God is Super-Existence and all his qual¬ 
itative attributes take on a metalogical character, God being 
Supra-Good, Supra-Rational, Supra-Personal, etc. Lossky cor¬ 
rectly observes that the metalogical similarity between Creator 
and creature necessarily precludes any limitation of the Creator 
by the creature in the sense of being qualitatively determined or 
delineated as “co-relative” to the relative, since God is, in truth, 
Super-Absolute and therefore beyond mutual relation, some¬ 
thing itself possible only between two objects of similar nature. 
In this way, creation as distinct from God can never “add” 
anything to God, that is, be perfective of his nature in the sense 
that acquired knowledge is perfective of human nature. 

It should be noted, however, that Florensky, Bulgakov, 
and Frank would not deny this analysis. Thus Lossky’s critique 
seems to be beside the point. What they are trying to do, on the 
other hand, would seem to be to complement the legitimate 
insights of the via negativa with what has been called a copula¬ 
tive or dialectical method of theology. In this they clearly hark 
back to the work of Nicholas of Cusa, who defined God variously 
as the coincidentia oppositorum (coincidence of opposites) or 
non-aliud (not-other). Schematically, the complementarity of 
apophatic and copulative theology may be elaborated in the 
following way. Whereas in the former the dialectical advance 
of “God is A” (thesis) to “God is non-A” (antithesis) to “God 
is supra-A” (synthesis) is verified, in the latter we see a process 
of affirmation from “God is A” (thesis) to “God is B” (an¬ 
tithesis or rather counter-affirmation) to “God is both A and 
B” (synthesis), indicating thereby that God is above or beyond 
contradiction. When the Cusanus calls God the coincidentia 
oppositorum, he tries to disclose how God, by transcending all 
distinctions and oppositions, can inexplicably unite them in 
himself. When he defines God as non-aliud, he attempts to in¬ 
dicate that God is “not other” than anything else, but rather 
defines everything else, being himself his own definition. God 
is at once for the Cusanus the maximum or greatest being and 
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the minimum or least being. In him maximum and minimum 
coincide. This paradoxical nature of the Godhead when ap¬ 
plied to cosmology gives rise to a conception of God as omnia 
complicans and omnia explicans wherein God is an enfolding 
of all things ( complicatio ) and all things an unfolding of God 
(explicatio) . Correlative to God as the absolute maximum, 
creation becomes a maximum contractum or contracted maxi¬ 
mum, being truly a theophany or manifestation of God in being. 
Nicholas’ terms, to be sure, are not expressly adopted by either 
the sophiologists or the metaphysicians of pan-unity; but a 
clear affinity, nonetheless, is found in their respective world 
views. Although it would be difficult to ascertain the relation 
or influence of the Cusanus on the development of sophiology, 
we explicitly know that he was the chief formative influence 
on Frank. 

Florensky’s philosophy of consubstantiality aligns him with 
Nicholas of Cusa. His whole conception of the created order, 
further developed in his sophiology, is one of necessary inter¬ 
connectedness—not within creation, but of creation with the 
Creator. Any view to the contrary, Florensky asserts, 15 attests 
only to a static understanding of the universe. Any entity (any 
“A”) can have its being (“A”) only insofar as it receives it 
from its other (“non-A”). True self-identity, in other words, 
is no mere affirmation of identity with no intrinsic relation to 
self-diversity. To receive themselves, entities need to be grounded 
in being. This means they are never themselves without their 
other. This is true of both impersonal and personal creation. 
All existence is thus marked by a fundamental “gift” character 
which ultimately cannot but point to an Ultimate Giver, the 
Donor of being itself. A true and “non-empty” self-identity ac¬ 
cordingly bespeaks a unity linked to an all-embracing unity of 
all beings in Being. The multiplicity of beings in the world 
necessitates a Oneness to make their interconnectedness intel¬ 
ligible. Similarly, their relativity demands an Absolute Source 
to render the very notion of relativity meaningful, and their 

15 For Florensky’s remarks on identity, see Stolp .pp. 25-30, 46-49. 

We have detailed and discussed Florensky’s position in conjunction with his 
treatment of the experience of truth in our Pavel Florensky: A Metaphysics 
of Love , pp. 85-120, esp. pp. 86-91, 109-114. 
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contingency points to a Necessary Principle as a source of 
bestowal of finite existence. 

Obviously Florensky is detailing what he fashions as the 
correlative character of existence, in which finite existence can 
never stand by itself, nor can it be sustained by an indefinite 
series of finite causes. Rather, it demands the non-finite or 
Infinite Cause as its ultimate source of explanation. In his 
ensuing argumentation, he posits the need for a Self-Authen¬ 
ticating Subject of Truth, which he identifies with the Holy 
Trinity, to serve as the ultimate ground for all truth. 16 
Florensky’s subsequent sophiological reflection attempts to per¬ 
sonalize the essential interconnectedness of the entire created 
order with its Creator, appealing to Holy Sophia, the Divine 
Wisdom, to explain this ultimate, inexplicable oneness of all 
in the Absolute (or rather Super-Absolute). Sophia in its divine 
aspect is of God’s very essence and is his very creative love. 
In its terrestrial aspect, on the other hand, Sophia is the re¬ 
alized love of God in his divine energies and, thus, his mani¬ 
fested, “creatural” wisdom. There are many other determina¬ 
tions of creatural Sophia appealed to by Florensky, a tack which 
has caused much confusion for his readers, but they all seem 
to point to the transcendental unity of all creation in all its 
aspects. Indeed, as we have argued elsewhere, 17 Sophia seems 
to function as an all-embracing transcendental property of 
being that manifests not only the unity, but also the truth, 
goodness, and beauty of being and thus revels in the qualitative 
plenitude of being. Sophia, we might say, is the very ecstasy 
of being. As divine, Sophia is one with the Godhead and ex¬ 
pressive of his incomparable Unity, Truth, Goodness, and 
Beauty. For Florensky, all of creation, on the other hand, is 
but a word of the Word, a logos of the Logos. As spoken, i.e., 
created, Sophia bespeaks creation’s participation in the qual¬ 
itative fullness of the Godhead apart from whom it remains 
ultimately unintelligible. 

The key to Florensky’s sophiological conception lies in 
his appeal to the category of living hypostasis or person, and 

16 The exact details of this argumentation need not detain us here. See 
Stolp ..., pp. 47-50. 

17 Pavel Florensky: A Metaphysics of Love , pp. 205-11. 
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not impersonal nature, to explain the marvel of the creative 
act. Creation is the act of the living Triune God whose cre¬ 
ative activity can only be an act of freedom and love. This 
squarely distinguishes Florensky’s sophiological standpoint from 
all forms of emanation or pantheism, impersonally conceived. 
There is no necessity for creation in Florensky’s sophiology. 
The note of “necessary relation,” in this case “correlation,” 
only obtains once God has, in fact, freely elected to create. 
In Florensky’s own succinct words, the “Most Holy Trinity 
deigns this correlation of itself with its creature and the con¬ 
sequent determination of itself by the creature and thereby 
‘exhausts’ or ‘empties’ itself of absolute attributes. Remaining 
in himself almighty, God relates to his creation as if he were 
not almighty: He does not coerce the creature, but convinces ; 
he does not compel, but entreats .” 18 The chief operative con¬ 
cepts in Florensky’s creation scheme are thus freedom and 
love, in which God wills the condescension of self in correla¬ 
tion with creation. In light of this correlation, the exact mean¬ 
ing of the kind of “determination” of the Creator by the creature 
can be ascertained. Here we are not talking about predicamen- 
tal determination on the level of nature whereby God’s nature 
would gain in accidental or relative perfection. Nor are we 
speaking about a determination of God transcendentally con¬ 
strued, whereby God’s Being cannot be conceived apart from 
the being of creatures in the sense that an Absolute necessarily 
presupposes or “depends” on the relative. Rather we are refer¬ 
ring to the type of determination found in the acts of a person 
whose very essence is to be in relation. The essential self-giving 
or self-relating of a person to another in no way “determines” a 
person’s nature, but more accurately expresses it. This is true 
both of God and of man. In the case of God, the classical 
distinction made by St Gregory Palamas between the essence 
and energies of God is particularly helpful. In his act of self¬ 
donation in creating the universe and man in particular, God’s 
immutable nature “within” is not at issue, but rather his per¬ 
sonal activity “without” or “outside” of himself. In the creative 
act, God “gives” himself, at once creating and calling creation 
to himself in love. Man, for his part, cannot require this love 

™Stolp .p. 324. 
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unless he does so freely, that is, uncoercively on the part of 
God. This means that God must await man’s response. In this 
way, what we see in Florensky’s sophiological conception is 
an enriched vision of the cosmos attuned to the category of the 
personal that secures it from the charge of pantheism. 

Sergius Bulgakov is without a doubt the most prodigious 
kindred spirit of Florensky on the theological plane. His forced 
exile (1922) from his homeland spared him from the untimely 
fate that awaited his close friend and most valued mentor, Fr 
Pavel, and enabled him to develop the inchoate sophiological 
ideas of Florensky in a fully systematic way. For Bulgakov, 
like Florensky before him, the central problem of sophiological 
reflection concerns the relation of God and the world or, other¬ 
wise put, God and man. 19 To his mind, sophiology is nothing 
but the full, dogmatic articulation of the more foundational 
idea of “Godmanhood,” which expresses the basic unity of 
God with his creation. The challenge for Christian reflection 
is to conceptualize this unity while, at the same time, avoiding 
the two usual extremes of dualism and monism, the one giving 
rise to the heretical world view of Manichaeism, the other to 
the equally heretical stance of pantheism, which in its very 
attempt to divinize the world by subsuming it in the deity is, 
in fact, its “secularization.” 20 The notion of Godmanhood at¬ 
tempts to capture the duality of God-in-the-world and the 
world-within-the-Divine, but without effacing their essential dif¬ 
ference. Bulgakov clearly perceives his systematic theology as 
a faithful heir and development of the dogma of the Council 
of Chalcedon (451). 21 In defense of the Incarnation, this coun¬ 
cil states that there are two natures, divine and human, which 
exist without confusion or separation in the one Divine Person 
of Christ. 22 Obviously, the scope of this study does not permit 
a consideration of the connection between what Chalcedon 
actually says and Bulgakov’s extension of its dogmatic implica- 

19 See Sergius Bulgakov, “Tsentral’naya problema sofiologii,” Vestnik 
russkogo khristianskogo studencheskogo dvizheniya, 101-102 (1971): 104-108 
(a translation of his article [in German] in Kyrios, 2 (1936): 93-101. 

“ Ibid., p. 104. 

21/&M., p. 106. 

22 Denzinger-Sch3nmetzer, Enchiridion Symbolorum, Herder, 1976, p. 302. 
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tions to the relation itself between God and the whole creation, 
although this is a question that bears careful scrutiny. Nor is 
it possible in this brief space to elaborate upon the sophio- 
logical element that Bulgakov sees in all the various branches 
of dogmatic theology from the theology of creation to Chris- 
tology, Mariology, and ecclesiology. Here we seek only to lay 
bare the fundamental philosophic intuition at work in Bulgakov’s 
mind that subsequently gives rise to his theological corpus. 

No work better testifies to Bulgakov’s articulation of his 
fundamental religious experience from a philosophical point erf 
view than his Svet nevechernii (The Unfading Light). 28 The 
work is capital because it offers a focal point from which to 
judge his subsequent work. It explains where he is coming from 
and where he is headed. Noting its composition and publica¬ 
tion during the trying years of World War I, Bulgakov acknowl¬ 
edges there might be a feeling of disdain for such “abstrac¬ 
tions” at a time of universal tragedy, but responds that they 
are offered as a kind of spiritual mobilization for a higher, 
spiritual warfare. 24 More specifically, Bulgakov views the task 
of his contribution in the philosophy of religion as an acknowl¬ 
edgment of the presence of God-in-the-world and the world- 
in-God. 25 Finding abhorrent the type of monophisite-like “tran- 
scendentism” that Orthodoxy with its monastic traditions is 
particularly prone to, Bulgakov seeks to lay bare the com¬ 
plementary truth, no less vivid to Orthodox consciousness, of 
the immanence of God in the world, the fact that the world’s 
ultimate meaning is inexplicable apart from God. His point 
of departure could not be more fundamental: religious experi¬ 
ence itself which, by its very nature, is irreducible to other 
forms of experience 26 At the heart of all genuine religious ex¬ 
perience lies the religio or bond between man and what is 
higher than man. This fundamental datum of religion gives rise 
to the most fundamental category of religion, the transcendent- 
immanent, itself a set of correlative terms. 27 Because religious 

^Westmead, Famborough, Hants, England: Gregg International Pub¬ 
lishers, Ltd., 1971 (a reprint of the 1917 Moscow edition). 

' M Ibid., pp. ii-iii. 

2h Ibid., p. iv. 
mbid., p. 6. 
nibld. 
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experience is an irreducible datum, the philosophy of religion, 
for Bulgakov, is necessarily a phenomenological exercise of 
“showing” or “disclosing,” rather than a deductive enterprise 
of “proving.” 28 What the transcendent-immanent category of 
religion points to is the most fundamental synthetic a priori truth 
disclosed by the philosophy of religion, namely, that “God is— 
outside of me, yet for me.” 29 In religious worship, however, 
this a priori truth receives a significant transformation. “That 
God is” translates into the dynamic, loving “You are.” 30 Ac¬ 
cordingly for Bulgakov, a lived encounter with Divinity is 
the only justification for religion’s rightful autonomy among 
experiences and the reason for its being a legitimate topic for 
philosophical investigation. 81 

The transcendent and the immanent are correlative be¬ 
cause their respective meanings are given with one another. 
The history of these terms is also a long one. As Bulgakov 
affirms, it is one with the history of philosophical thought 
itself. 32 Although it is not necessary to accept Bulgakov’s phe¬ 
nomenological analysis as complete, in our context we need 
only see how the category of the transcendent-immanent func¬ 
tions as the basis of the particular logic of religious conscious¬ 
ness. God is known in religious consciousness as the Absolutely 
Transcendent. He is the Totally Other. In this sense, Bulgakov 
affirms, he is the “unique and original Aon-/.” 38 Between him 
and us is an abyss, a chasm, which nevertheless is somehow 
bridgeable. The answer to this “how” lies, Bulgakov suggests, 
in the creative act: that free act of God’s mercy and love 
wherein the creature finds his existence totally conditioned by 
the Absolutely Unconditional. 34 In this way, God the “Non-I” 
becomes the “I” for us. In him, all creation unfolds and has 
its being, truth, unity, beauty, and goodness. Concurrent with 
this understanding it is possible also to fathom the meaning 
of prayer. As Bulgakov argues, if the transcendent is the fun- 

» Ibid., pp. 6-7. 
mbid., p. 15. 
mbid. 

31 Ibid., p. 10. 
ttlbid., p. 18. 
mbid., p. 20. 

p. 21. 
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damental given of religious experience, then the basic form 
of all religious achievement is prayer, wherein the Transcendent 
is encountered and adored. 35 Prayer itself thus becomes an 
act par excellence of transcendence. Furthermore, it becomes 
that act wherein the Transcendent is received as immanent. 
By calling out the very name of God, Bulgakov suggests, one 
witnesses the suppression of the “two worlds” and discovers the 
coincision of the Transcendent within the immanent. 38 

In Svet nevechernii, Bulgakov offers an expanded and 
incisive treatment of the most basic antinomy of religion, 
namely, the fact that God is by essence “transcendent-immanent” 
or, one could say, “immanent-transcendent.” On the one hand, 
as Absolutely Transcendent, God lies beyond all qualitative or 
determinative notes of “whatness” and “whoness” from the point 
of view of human consciousness. God is “No-thing” or “No- 
one” in the sense that he is, as the Scholastics would say, 
Actus Purus, pure being, radically one, enjoying no composi¬ 
tion whatsoever, being in truth Supra-Being. And yet, on the 
other hand, God is Gift, that is. Revelation to us and for us 
and, thus, Absolutely Immanent in the world. As the “Gift” 
in the very act of creation, “God,” Bulgakov is able to say, 
“is bom with the world and in the world incipit religio .” 37 This 
affirmation, taken out of context, surely has a pantheistic ring, 
but such an interpretation would entirely betray its real sig¬ 
nificance. We address the One Who Is precisely because we 
know him inchoately as the raison d’itre of our being, as 
paradoxically the very gift of our being. This, to us at least, 
is the basic insight behind all of Bulgakov’s explicit reasonings. 
It also frees his thought from the vestiges of pantheism, which 
inevitably seems to trouble any attempt to express the divine 
presence in the world, without emptying this truth of its real 
significance of life. 

It is his intuition of creaturehood, it would seem, that 
gives rise to Bulgakov’s sophiological fascination. The very 
“creatureliness” of creation bespeaks its sophianity. The world 
exists “in” God and only “with” God. It is, however, as Bulgakov 

as ibid., p. 22. 

3 »ibtd. 

37 1 bid., p. 102. 
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clearly remarks, 38 not God, but only “creaturely-relative being” 
established by creative fiat. The task of philosophy, as Bulgakov 
sees it, is not to try to deduce the concept of creation per se, 
but rather to translate into words the religious experience of 
creaturehood. It is in that experience that man grasps his 
“relativity” vis-4-vis the Absolute, which reason, in turn, in¬ 
forms him must be a Super-Absolute. For Bulgakov, this reflec¬ 
tion is less a search for God as the “cause” of being than as 
the “foundation” of being. 39 Most decisively, Bulgakov grasps 
the “gift” character of all creation. “Being,” Bulgakov writes, 
“does not belong to the world in all its immensity, but is given 
to it.” 40 Obviously, Bulgakov says much more along the way, 
and some of this surely needs greater clarification. For instance, 
it is not difficult to grasp how creation is a theophany of the 
Godhead. It is, however, not as apparent how creation is also, 
as Bulgakov opines, a theogony or “becoming” of God. 41 The 
idea sounds pantheistic, but it need not necessarily be so, if 
it is understood in the context of a dynamic interplay between 
Creator and creature. Bulgakov’s understanding of Sophia, the 
Divine Wisdom, is also at times confusing because of its many 
varied applications that do not always seem linked together, in 
spite of what he tries to affirm of its “metaphysical essence.” 42 
In this respect, Bulgakov does not seem to fare much better 
than Florensky before him. 

It is because the concept of Sophia seems so elusive that 
one distinguished recent critic, Frederick C. Copleston, S.J., 
has suggested that it is possibly superfluous, adding nothing 
new and relevant to the Creator-creature distinction. 43 In this 

**Ibid., p. 148. 

mbtd., p. 149. 

*»Ibid„ p. 176. 

41 Ibid., pp. 192-94. 

42 See esp. ibid., pp. 212-16. For instance, when speaking (p. 214) of 
Sophia as the Eternal Feminine, Bulgakov at once remarks that its meta¬ 
physical essence is not creation nor being, but a “unit-whole,” a “yes” with¬ 
out “no” to everything that is and an immediate and unfathomable “boun¬ 
dary” between creaturely being and supra-being, being both participatory of 
being and transcendent to being. 

48 Frederick C. Copleston, SJ., Russian Religious Philosophy (Search 
Press/University of Notre Dame Press: Notre Dame, Indiana, USA, 1988), 
pp. 98-99. 
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he might find agreement in Simeon Frank, who works out a 
metaphysics of pan-unity without recourse to the notion of 
Sophia—though it should be mentioned that Copleston also en¬ 
tertains difficulties with Frank’s own thought. 44 Frank’s whole 
philosophical corpus is pervaded by one chief intuition con¬ 
cerning reality as an all-embracing unity. His works may span 
a forty year period, yet his thought enjoys a remarkable con¬ 
sistency and is nothing but a persistent, even dogged, attempt 
to faithfully articulate this fundamental insight. His major 
works, Predmet znaniya, 45 Nepostizhimoe ; 4fl and Real’nosf i 
chelovek , 47 all develop the same few basic ideas that both point 
to and are grounded in the pan-unity of being. 

Frank begins with a fundamental epistemological discovery 
which leads to his grasping of the ontological constitution of 
reality as an all-embracing unity. Frank’s point of departure 
is a consideration of the nature of identity especially as it is 
given in the synthetic judgment. 48 His reflection is clearly 
reminiscent of the type of analysis of the principle of identity 
found in Florensky. 49 What both men reject is a static under¬ 
standing of identity wherein the identity of any given “A” with 
itself would exclude any consideration of tile essential link this 
“A” has with its “non-A,” the fact that the unity of any given 
object is fundamentally a negative judgment dependent upon 
its distinction from its “other” which constitutes it. In Frank’s 
own words, the “known content ‘A’ is marked out... on its 
dark background, but it is not separated from it. On the con¬ 
trary, it is known precisely on this background, on this basis, 
as something inseparably belonging to it.”® 9 Thus, Frank ar- 

**lbid., pp. 68-69; and also his Philosophy in Russia (Search Press/ 
University of Notre Dame Press: Notre Dame, Indiana, USA, 1986), 
pp. 360-61. 

^Simeon Frank, Predmet znaniya (St. Petersburg, 1915). 

46 Simeon Frank, Nepostizhimoe (Paris, 1939; reprint Wilhelm Fink 
Verlag: Munich, 1971). An English translation exists with the unfortunate 
title, The Unknowable, rather than the more accurate “The Unfahomable” 
(Ohio University Press: Athens, Ohio, 1983). 

17 Simeon Frank, Real’nosf i chelovek (YMCA Press: Paris, 1956) 
(A posthumous publication). Eng. trans., Taplinger Publishing Co., New 
York, 1965. 

48 Predmet znaniya, pp. 10-30; Nepostizhimoe, pp. 21-26. 

*>Stolp .pp. 25-30, 47-49, 483-88. 

80 Nepostizhimoe, p. 23. 
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gues, there is a necessary correlation between “A” and “non- 
A,” a correlation which, in turn, presupposes a unity transcend¬ 
ing the opposition between “A” and “non-A.” sl It is this primor¬ 
dial, metalogical unity that marks reality as a pan-unity or, in 
the words of Nicholas of Cusa which Frank himself is wont 
to cite, a coincidentia oppositorum. 

Frank’s teaching on God and the Absolute, as well as on 
the relationship between God and man and the world, follows 
from this affirmation of reality as pan-unity. The very meta¬ 
logical character of reality as pan-unity precludes its being 
simply reduced to the world of facts and things, empirically 
conceived. Moreover, reality as pan-unity necessarily transcends 
conceptual thought and can only be grasped indirectly through, 
as Nicholas of Cusa would have it, a docta ignorantia (learned 
ignorance). Ultimately, the notion of reality as pan-unity can 
only give rise to thoughts of the Divinity, the Wholly Other, 
the absolutely unfathomable in principle. But Frank does not 
hold to the view that the Divinity is, therefore, absolutely inac¬ 
cessible. To the contrary, he underscores the fact that the 
“deepest, most radical otherness is here combined with the 
deepest, most intimate internal affinity or likeness ,” and that 
“therefore, in spite of the fact that the Divinity is not com¬ 
parable or similar to anything, all that is other is still in some 
sense similar to it.” 52 Harking back to Cusanus, Frank here 
clearly sees the Divinity as an “enfolding” ( complicatio ) and 
“unfolding” ( explicatio ) of all things. All this may well exceed 
the range of conceptual thought, but it still can be experienced, 
obviously not as an empirical object, but as a more primor¬ 
dial, lived experience in which the experiencer and the ex¬ 
perienced are co-given, experienced in an inexpressible unity. 

Frank in no way submerges man in an impersonal Ab¬ 
solute. His entire philosophic conception is permeated by a 
sensitivity for the personal. Indeed, the whole of objective re¬ 
ality which is immediately “given” to me as soon as I grasp 
the self, that is, “myself,” somehow presents itself as a “Thou.” 53 

nPredmet znaniya, pp. 235-40. See also Copleston, Philosophy in Russia 
pp. 356f. 

52 Nepostizhimoe, p. 242. 

53 'Ibid., ch. 6, pp. 147-78. 
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Reality speaks to me; it calls out to me; it summons me. This 
is all the more true in the case of the Divinity, the ultimate 
Thou who is, as Frank rightfully stresses, “God-with-us” (Em¬ 
manuel). 54 The “I-Thou” relationship is thus, for Frank, the 
ultimate constitutive relationship and “Godmanhood” the best 
category for capturing this idea. God is no Absolute pantheis- 
tically conceived, but rather a loving Thou, who is somehow 
closer to me than my very self. 55 Frank appeals to St Augustine 
in this regard: Viderim me-viderim fe. 56 This is the ultimate 
personalization of the experience already gleaned, however 
palely, in all human knowledge, wherein all knowledge is linked 
inextricably to knowledge of the Absolute, indeed, is immersed 
in it. 57 

Obviously, these bare outlines can hardly do justice to 
Frank’s searching and subtle thought. They do try, however, 
to touch upon those elements of his world view that can per¬ 
mit it to be properly fashioned as a legitimate pan-entheism, 
markedly distinct from the pantheism he repeatedly disavows. 
Of course, there are those, like Copleston, who question whether 
any pan-entheism in the final analysis can really escape the 
clutches of pantheism. It is impossible to address this matter 
here. However, the stress on the “gift” character of creation, 
the emphasis on God’s love as the exclusive reason for crea¬ 
tion, and the conception itself of the Divinity as necessarily a 
“Thou,” who in his very Transcendence also is immanently 
present to creation, relieving it of its utter indigency of empty 
self-identity, all are themes foreign to pantheism and utterly 
inexplicable by it. On the other hand, they are the very themes 
that stir the thought of the Russian sophiologists and meta¬ 
physicians of pan-unity. 


p. 54. 

Real'nosf i chelovek , pp. 216-17. 

M Nepostizhimoe , p. 203. 

57 Frank*s chapter superscription ( Nepostizhimoe , p. 21) from A-Hussayn- 
Ibn-Mansur Al-Hallaj is significant: “To know means to see things, but to 
see them as they are immersed in the Absolute.*’ 
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The Philosophical Evolution of 
Georges Florovsky: Philosophical Psychology 
And the Philosophy of History 


F. Lewis Shaw 


We perceive every thing. 

The sharp mind of France, 

And the somber genius of the Germans. 

Florovsky, quoting Alexander Blok’s The Scythians, 
“The Ways of Russian Theology,” CW IV, 1 p* 184. 


It is the aim of this article to show that Father Georges 
Florovsky’s concern with the fate of man in society and history 
evolved from his early study of psychology, and that his psycho¬ 
logical and philosophical-historical concerns were mutually in¬ 
terpretative. Florovsky’s interest in the philosophy of history 
emerged following his flight in 1921, at the height of the 
Russian Civil War, from his home city of Odessa. From this 
moment on, Florovsky throughout his entire life devoted at¬ 
tention to meaning and identity in history. 

Almost all of Georges Florovsky’s philosophical writing 
argues for “the philosophy of freedom and of person,” as op¬ 
posed to “the philosophy of thing.” 2 Florovsky’s philosophy 
has as its constant aim the affirmation of the decisive value 
of personal freedom in human history, a freedom highlighted 
by ascetical achievement. 3 A significant thematic shift occurred 

Volumes from The Collected Works of Georges Florovsky (Belmont, 
Massachusetts, and Vaduz, Liechtenstein, 1969-1978) are cited as CW I, 
CW II, etc.; essays are cited by name. 

2Cf. “The Cunning of Reason,” The Exodus to the East (Iskhod k 
vostoku) (Sofia, 1921), pp. 28-29. 

*Cf. “Charles Renouvier,” The Way (Put) (Paris, 1928), XIV, pp. 
111-116. 
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in Florovsky’s thinking during the 1920s, when he moved his 
primary consideration from themes of philosophical psychology- 
epistemology, and the nature of knowledge and conscious¬ 
ness—to an attempt at developing a philosophy of history. His 
exposure to, and rejection of, a “psychologists reductionism” 
seems to have been the counterpart of his rejection of Lenin’s 
reductionist materialism. The influences of Florovsky’s thought 
were both diverse and numerous, and it is best to start at the 
beginning and trace his intellectual pedigree. 


A. The Context of Florovsky’s Understanding of 

Physiological and Philosophical Psychology 

Florovsky began his formal university study of philosophy 
at the University of Novo Rossiia, Odessa, with Nikolai Lange 
(1858-1921). Under the auspices of the Faculty of History 
and Philosophy of the Imperial University of St Petersburg, 
Lange wrote in 1888 a book entitled History of Moral Ideas in 
the Nineteenth Century: A Critical Outline of Philosophical, 
Social, and Religious Theories of Morality. Lange greatly ad¬ 
mired the famous Leipzig philosophical psychologist Wilhelm 
Wundt (1832-1920), and followed him in adapting Auguste 
Comte’s (1798-1857) anti-metaphysical law of three stages. 
Briefly put, the law 4 states that both the general history of 
humanity and the development of the individual man, as well 
as that of every branch of human knowledge, pass through 
three stages: the theological, or fictitious stage, in which man 
represents natural phenomena as products of the direct action 
of supernatural agents; the metaphysical stage, in which the 
supernatural agents are replaced by abstract forces believed 
to be capable of generating the observable phenomena; and 
finally, the positive stage, in which man, refusing to seek the 
ultimate causes of phenomena, turns exclusively toward dis¬ 
covering the laws of phenomena by observation and reasoning. 
Both Florovsky and Lange were somewhat anti-metaphysical. 

*Cf. Harriet Martineau’s Cours: The Positive Philosophy of Auguste 
Comte (London, 1953), 2 Vols. Also important is Henri Gotihier, La Jeunesse 
d* Auguste Comte et la formation du positivisme. 3 Vols., Paris, 1933-1941; and 
John Stuart Mill’s Auguste Comte and Positivism , London, 1865. 
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Lange used positivist ideas as a kind of defense against meta¬ 
physics. Florovsky distrusted metaphysics as a point of de¬ 
parture violating the integral voluntarism of human persons 
in history, and did not think presuppositions of metaphysics or 
ontology ought to displace the paradigm of revelation as the 
beginning of theology. In interpreting man’s physical life, Lange, 
Wundt, and Florovsky emphasized volitional, as opposed to 
cognitive, elements. The latter are not to be denied, but the 
volitional element is taken as the fundamental key for the in¬ 
terpretation of man’s whole psychical life. Therefore, it is to 
be seen that Florovsky was, from the outset of his academic 
career, under the influences of a decided voluntarism. 

As Lange’s student, Florovsky seems to have studied the 
problem of logic from the twin vantage points of mathematical 
articulation and empirical psychological observation. For Rus¬ 
sian and German academic philosophers of the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries, these twin vantage points were 
inseparable. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, phychology 
was chiefly a speculative discipline, and even at the end of 
the century, philosophers and psychologists alike were unsure 
about its aims and methods. In the middle of the century, 
Leipzig professor Gustav Fechner 5 (1801-1878) began to pi¬ 
oneer what was to become experimental psychology. Fechner’s 
Elemente der Psychophysik of 1860 sought to establish psy¬ 
chology as an “exact science of the functional relations, or 
relations of dependency, between body and mind.”® Originally 
a physicist, Fechner’s interests ranged far and wide until he 
arrived at his own unique synthesis. Believing Hegelianism to 
be totally irreconcilable with contemporary science, and the 
philosophies of matter to offer unsatisfactory accounts of the 
human mind, Fechner embraced a metaphysics in which matter 
and consciousness were two manifestations of one all-embracing 
psychic substance. Materialism studied consciousness from a 
“night viewpoint” and this, said Fechner, should be supple- 

5 Cf. G. Fechner, Elemente der Psychophysik (Leipzig, 1889), 2nd ed., 
E. G. Boring, History of Experimental Psychology (New York, 1929 and 
1950), Chapter 14; W. James, A Pluralistic Universe . New York, 1909. 

6 Quoted in J. C. Flugel, A Hundred Years of Psychology (London, 
1959), 2nd ed., p. 99. 
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mented by a “day viewpoint” which beholds matter from the 
perspective of consciousness. Fechner’s terminology is strongly 
akin to language Florovsky used to describe the course of 
Russian history in his 1937 Paris monument Ways of Russian 
Theology. Fechner ardently advocated the daylight view, and 
hoped that it could be supported inductively by means of his 
psychophysical experiments. But he also argued for the day¬ 
light view on pragmatic grounds, offering the sort of arguments 
that William James later found highly congenial. 


B. Germano-Russian Neo-Kantianism: 

Herman Cohen and Gustav Shpet 

From Fechner’s speculations there arose the cardinal prin¬ 
ciple of experimental psychology that psychic life may be 
studied through its material, or somatic, media. His creative 
synthesis of metaphysics, psychology, and mathematics—in 
which psychology and mathematics were mutually interpre¬ 
tative—greatly attracted the Marburg neo-Kantian apologists 
Herman Cohen (1842-1918) and Paul Natorp 7 (1854-1924) 
who, along with Russo-German logician and mathematical 
philosopher Georg Cantor® (1845-1918), strongly influenced 
an essay Florovsky wrote in 1916 for Lange, “Contemporary 
Doctrines on Logical Inference.” In this essay, Florovsky adopted 
Cohen’s ideas of cognition and logic. Cohen and Florovsky 
deduced the three branches of knowledge—logic, ethics, and 
aesthetics—from three attributes of consciousness: thinking, 

7 Cf. H. Cohen, Die Logik der Reinen Erkenntis (Berlin, 1902); Ernst 
Cassirer, “Herman Cohen,” Social Research , Vol. 10, No. 2 (1943), pp. 
219-232; Paul Natorp. Hermann Cohen als Mensch , Lehrer, und Forscher 
(Marburg, 1918); Ernst Cassirer, “Paul Natorp,” Kant-Studien , Vol. 30 
(1925), pp. 272-298; and H. G. Gadamer, “Die Philosophische Bedeutung 
Paul Natorps ” Preface to Natorp’s Philosophische Systematic Hamburg, 
1958; and Simon Fisher, Revelatory Positivism? The Early Theology of Karl 
Barth and The Marburg School (Oxford, 1989), pp. 7-62. It is worth say¬ 
ing that Florovsky rounded on Cohen in Ways of Russian Theology , VoL 
VI, CW VI, p. 268, describing neo-Kantianism as part of the “concealed 
and errant religious pathos” of “Russian ’neo-Westernism.’ ” 

8 Georg Cantor, Gesammelte Abhandlungen (Berlin, 1932); and Abraham 
Fraenkel, “George Cantor.” Jahresbericht der Deutschen Mathematiker 
Vereinigung, Vol. 39 (1930), pp. 189-265. 
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willing, and feeling. These activities, when combined with 
innate hypotheses, ideas, or foundations, generated knowl¬ 
edge of mathematics and natural science, ethics, and aesthetics. 
Cohen believed that reality is constructed from infinitesimal 
units of thought. The calculus model offering a key to epis¬ 
temology and scientific methodology, exercised such a power¬ 
ful attraction for Cohen and Florovsky that we even read of 
the “infinitesimal as reality,” or of reality as a judgment based 
upon calculus. 9 The three directions ( Richtungen ) of knowl¬ 
edge-mathematics and natural science, ethics, and aesthetics- 
have a common root in Fechnerian consciousness, or Geist. 
Cohen and Florovsky saw the three as a complex unity. One 
does not know, incidentally, whether Florovsky read contem¬ 
poraneous German philosophy and psychology in the German 
original or in Russian translation. In 1912, he reviewed for 
publication Russian translations of the works of Nietzsche and 
Wundt. He seemed to be fond of the German language, and 
was given to the occasional use of German phraseology in his 
essays and in the classrooms. 

Confusion abounded when Cohen talked about psychology, 
but such confusion was by no means unique to him. After 
Florovsky joined the faculty of the Orthodox Theological In¬ 
stitute in Paris in 1926, he intermittently disavowed specula¬ 
tion. Did his distaste arise as the result of an early experience 
with the inexactitude of the infant discipline of psychology? 
Long before psychoanalysis made its dramatic public appear¬ 
ance, there were a variety of psychologies ranging from ex¬ 
perimental psychology, social psychology, clinical psychology, 
and psychologies amounting to nothing more than anthropo¬ 
logical speculation, to religious and metaphysical accounts of 
the soul. These various disciplines seemed to be talking at cross 
purposes, with the inevitable result that hardly anyone was quite 
sure what psychology was meant to study, let alone what methods 
it should use. Some clarification was introduced when William 
James became influential in Germany. 

The neo-Kantianism of Florovsky’s youth, however, was 
of a particularly Russian type. Tellingly, Boris Pasternak had 
written that in Russia “the place of Kant and Hegel was taken 

9 Cf. Logik der Reinen Erkenntnis, pp. 126ff. 
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by Cohen, Natorp, and Plato.” 10 Florovsky’s Russian neo- 
Kantianism is perhaps best viewed through the lens of his 
colleague, philosophical psychologist Gustav Shpet 11 (1879- 
1937), who trained under the Russian neo-Kantian psychol¬ 
ogist G. J. Chelpanov, professor at Kiev University. 

Shpet’s critical attitude toward speculative metaphysics- 
mirrored in Florovsky’s ‘The Cunning of Reason”—was shown 
in his earliest work, The Problem of Causality in Hume and 
Kant; 12 and subsequently, his constructive philosophical views 
were elaborated from a strongly antimetaphysical and anti- 
religious standpoint. Shpet viewed the history of philosophy as 
a dialectical progression from folk wisdom, or lore, through 
metaphysics to “rigorous science.” 13 In the final stage, philosophy 
is not derived from the conclusions of particular sciences—this 
results in a narrow “physicism,” “psychologism,” or the like, 
attacked by Florovsky on a number of occasions—but is rather 
a “basic science” underlying all the special sciences. By the 
same token, Florovsky the scientist retained a life-long distrust 
of speculative philosophy, and this in part may account for 
his violent opposition to the sophiology of Sergei Bulgakov and 
Pavel Florensky. 

Shpet’s view of the phenomenological character of this 
basic science was best expounded in his chief philosophical 
work, Appearance and Meaning. u Closely following Edmund 
Husserl, Shpet presented a conception of philosophy as a study 
of the pure data of consciousness-phenomena and the “mean¬ 
ings” which phenomenological reduction discloses in them. 
Shpet emphasized the social character of consciousness. The 
immediate experience from which the philosopher must take his 

10 Cf. B. Pasternak, Safe Conduct , pp, 191-193. 

11 Cf. V. V. Zenkovsky, A History of Russian Philosophy (London, 
1953). Tr. G. L. Kline, 2 Vols. 

12 Problem Prichinnosti u Yuma i Kanta (Kiev, 1907). 

13 This recalls the joint “fact of science” antispeculative statement of 
Cohen and Natorp, written when they launched the journal of the Marburg 
school: “Whoever is bound to us stands with us on the foundation of the 
transcendental method ... Philosophy, to us, is bound to the fact of science, 
as this elaborates itself. Philosophy, therefore, to us is the theory of the 
principles of science and therewith of all culture.” Philosophische Arbeiten , 
Vol. I, No. 1, 1906. 

14 Yavleniye i Smysl (Moscow, 1914). 
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start, he maintained, is socio-cultural in nature; and in addi¬ 
tion to the consciousness that an individual ego possesses, there 
also exist forms of “collective consciousness.” Shpet’s subsequent 
elaboration of these themes led him into the areas of social 
psychology, aesthetic experience, and the function of language 
as the bearer of meaning in social intercourse. 15 His interest in 
the philosophical analysis of consciousness drew him to William 
James, and as early as 1911 he edited a Russian translation 
of James’s A Pluralistic Universe. 


C. Florovsky’s Understanding of Freedom: 

The Synthesis of Charles Renouvier, William James, 
and the Scottish Common Sense School of Philosophy 

The decisive common denominator in the German and 
Russian neo-Kantianisms that Florovsky experienced was the 
thinking of James. The fascination with James which began 
for Florovsky in Odessa never left him. James had been at one 
time a student of Wilhelm Wundt, and developed Wundt’s 
ideas in his own psychology. 16 James and his primary mentor, 
Charles Renouvier 17 (1815-1903), in whose journal La Critique 
he published his first article, left a deep impression on 
Florovsky, 18 with their insistence that scientific questions could 
in no way be separated, even theoretically, from the more 
general questions which philosophy considers. The Jamesian 
concern with the problem of maintaining free will in the face 
of either religious monism or scientific determinism engaged 
Florovsky continually, as philosopher, patrologist, historian, 
and theologian. James, Renouvier, and Florovsky—especially 
Florovsky—see the notion of inevitable progress in history as 
a secularization of the Augustinian-Calvinist doctrine of ir- 

15 Thu$ reminding one of Cassirer’s later work on the connection between 
language and the self, and of Genevan structural linguist Ferdinand de 
Saussure’s 1912 General Course in Linguistics . 

16 James, The Principles of Psychology, passim . Unfortunately, James’s 
relationship with Wundt proved unhappy. 

17 Florovsky drew heavily from Renouvier’s 1885 two-volume Esquisse 
d'une classification systematique des doctrines philosophiques for his doc¬ 
trines of radical personalism and voluntarism in history. 

18 Cf. His essay “Charles Renouvier.” 
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resistible grace. Whether James’s rejection of determinism in 
favor of voluntarism be, finally, eschatological, is debatable; 
but, in conjunction with Renouvier’s ideas of personalism, 
Florovsky was to use this rejection in developing his own 
notion of a metahistorical judgment of mankind and a uni¬ 
versal perfection of humanity in the new creation. In the 
Florovskian schema, it is this metahistorical referent, and 
promise, which liberates the human person from nature and 
determinism of any sort. 

The notion that man is free to make his own moral choices 
is what interested Florovsky in James’s mentor Renouvier. If 
there is no historical law dooming mankind to move in a pre¬ 
determined direction, according to Renouvier, and if history 
only records actual change, the question arises of the relation 
of history to ethics. Florovsky’s reading of James and Renouvier 
led him to contemplate seriously the role of individual freedom, 
rather than determinism of any sort, in shaping history. 

In the 1920s, Florovsky’s attention turned from questions 
of logic, epistemology, and the nature of consciousness per se 
to the corollary questions of free will, the identity of societies, 
the discernment of historical process, and the role of the 
person in society and history. In the ultimate Florovskian 
Gestalt, these questions are all of a piece, and not to be enter¬ 
tained separately. Ethics and moral choice are paramount. For 
Renouvier and Florovsky, people make moral judgments and 
sometimes act so as to achieve what they believe to be right. 
Morals, then, are not the result of history; what happens in 
history necessarily reflects personal, and ultimately collective, 
moral judgments. Morals, so far from being the result, are the 
source of historical changes, and if one is to appraise historical 
events, one must do so in moral terms. 

Florovsky, however, did not transform this emphasis into 
Christian moralism; instead, he proposed free will as the ex¬ 
planation of history, and criticized humanity for its abandon¬ 
ment of responsibility. Florovsky’s idea of responsibility is not 
moral positivism; it is the result of a personal encounter with 
Christ. History is not determined by the sorts of ineluctable 
and unchanging laws governing, for instance, geological meta¬ 
morphosis. The responsibility of persons for determining his- 
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tory can in no wise be evaded. This clearly requires a defini¬ 
tion of good and evil, and in view of the radical individualism 
of Renouvier, such definition is a difficult task. Renouvier 
identified evil with struggle and conflict, struggle both between 
persons and groups, whereas for Florovsky it is in the ordeal 
of struggle that salvation unfolds. Warfare is essentially the 
prevention by one or more persons of the fulfillment of the 
volitions of others. Hence, tyranny, slavery, and conquest must 
be condemned. Thus it is possible for a group of enlightened 
persons to respect the individuality of their fellows, and for all 
to live in peace, though history is hardly replete with examples. 

Florovsky made personal responsibility the linchpin of his 
philosophy of history, as he sought independent affirmation of 
it in the Greek and Latin patristic classics. If in any epoch 
men had accepted individual freedom wholeheartedly, Renouvier 
had argued, universal peace and harmony would have pre¬ 
vailed. Religious, economic, and national wars would have 
ended at once; for all men would have taken it for granted 
that each man had a right to his own religious views, to the 
satisfaction of his own economic interests, and to his own 
national loyalties. Renouvier had been attracted to the Preamble 
to the Constitution of the United States, which he thought 
embodied these views. Now, it is far from clear whether 
Florovsky—wedded as he was to the Byzantine paradigm of 
cxu[j.<|>OL>vla between Church and State—cherished such post- 
Enlightenment views of individual liberty; but the ideas of 
individual freedom, intentionality, and responsibility in decision¬ 
making appealed to him immensely. Later, he sought to link 
the idea of individual freedom and responsibility, as he dis¬ 
covered it in philosophical psychology, with the notion of per¬ 
sonal oi:CTKr|aiq he perceived as a constant and central theme 
of patristic classics. 

The basic premises of Renouvier’s Science de la Morale 
(1869) are that human nature is rational, and that persons 
believe themselves to be free. Florovsky was to find an analogue 
to this in Maximus the Confessor’s distinction between the 
natural and gnomic wills; to act rationally is to obey God. 
Belief in freedom leads men and women to act for that which 
they judge better, and their rationality guides them in the 
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choice of their ends. To act morally is to act rationally. By so 
doing we rise above the beasts; we recognize the humanity in 
our fellows and respect it. For Renouvier, God is personal- 
not an absolute and unchanging Being, omniscient and omnip¬ 
otent, but finite, limited, free, and the guarantor of our free¬ 
dom. In a sense he can be said to have anticipated the process 
theology of thinkers such as John Cobb and Daniel Day 
Wiliams, whose notions of God as a limited and finite Being 
Florovsky criticized as sharply contrasting with the patristic 
idea of God whose oiKovoploc is characterized by simultaneous 
revelation and impassibility. 19 Florovsky carries Renouvier’s 
concept of God a step further, insisting that the Trinitarian 
God of revelation is eminently and necessarily personal, by 
nature and act. Indeed, He must be so, in order to reveal Him¬ 
self to other persons, a self-disclosure He ardently and freely 
wishes. The continuous Trinitarian self-disclosure of each Per¬ 
son to the others is part of the identifying siglum of God— 
the concretization of the divine energies, as it were, as revela¬ 
tion in history. Thus the inner personal dynamic of the Trinity- 
continuous and compassionate, self-giving and emptying—are 
made known to us particularly in God’s mighty acts (magnolia 
Dei). Love is never abstract, but particular—and thus only 
realizable in personal and therefore specific acts. The bond 
of God’s love is the personal activity of caritas in the Trinitarian 
olKOVoptoc 20 

Through the reading of Renouvier and James, Florovsky 
became deeply attached to the eighteenth century common 
sense school of Scottish philosophy and its leading exponents, 
Thomas Reid (1710-1796) and Dugald Stewart (1753-1828). 
It is probably their concept of self-evident truth which Florovsky 

19 Cf. Thomas Hopko, God and the World: An Eastern Orthodox Response 
to Process Theology , passim . Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Fordham Uni¬ 
versity, 1982. 

20 A variety of sources have been used in presenting the interplay 
between Renouvier and Florovsky. They are: Florovsky, “Charles Renouvier,** 
op. cit.; “Foundations of Logical Relativism (‘K obosnovaniiu logicheskago 
relativisma,* Uchenye zapiski ),** Annals of the Russian Academic Group 
(Prague, 1924), I, pp. 93-125; Renouvier, Esquisse d f une classification 
systematique des doctrines philosophiques (Paris, 1885-1886), 2 Vols.; L. 
Foucher, La Jeunesse de Renouvier et sa premiere philosophic (Paris, 1927); 
J. A. Gunn, Modern French Philosophy (London, 1922); O. Hamelin, Le 
Systeme de Renouvier (Paris, 1927). 
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used in “The Cunning of Reason” to refute Henri Bergson’s 
notion of truth as a matter of proof garnered from the “objec¬ 
tive” evidence of psychophysiology, psychiatry, and biology. 
In the 1920s, Florovsky moved almost completely away from 
the implied positivism of his earlier work in psychophysiology. 
Truth is self-evident, that of which we must take account if 
we are to survive. Florovsky later saw the highest expression 
of the common sense comprehension of self-evident truth in 
the grammar of discourse created and refined in Greek patristic 
tradition. The recognition of truth, and the consequences of 
that recognition, are matters neither of idle speculation nor of 
leisurely and abstract contemplation; they are matters of sur¬ 
vival. Thomas Jefferson’s use of this Reidian concept, when 
he wrote the American Declaration of Independence, greatly 
interested Florovsky. 21 What we must take account of is the 
world as we experience it. Reid, like James—who drew heavily 
upon Reid’s ideas of perception in The Principles of Psychology- 
demanded an experiential approach to all philosophical enquiry. 
In Reid’s thinking the existence of common sense has theistic 
implications; its truths are divinely inspired. Reid did not main¬ 
tain that belief in them depends upon belief in God; they are 
imposed upon us by the constitution of our nature, whatever 
our other beliefs. One has to go beyond common sense, if one 
is to explain its competence, to the fact that human nature 
has been constituted by God. One has the sort of evidence for 
the existence of God that one has for intelligence and will in 
one’s fellows, self-identifying marks of intelligence and will. 
The man who can see no grounds for a belief in God ought 
in consistency, Reid thought, to see no grounds for a belief 
in any mind besides his own. 22 


21 Florovsky was deeply interested in the connection between Scottish 
thinkers and political revolution, an interest which was sharpened by his 
having read a little-known book by Henry Meikle called Scotland and the 
French Revolution (Edinburgh, 1912). 

22 Idea$ about Reid have been gathered from the following: M. 
Chastaing. “Reid, la philosophic du sens commun.” Revue philosophique 
de la France et de Vitr anger, Vol. 144 (1954), pp. 353-399; A. C. Fraser, 
Thomas Reid (Edinburgh, 1898); S. A. Grave, The Scottish Philosophy of 
Common Sense (Oxford, 1960); and J. McCosh, The Scottish Philosophy 
(London, 1875), pp. 192-227, 473-476. 
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D. A Vision of Freedom and Responsibility in History: 

Alexis Khomiakov, Alexander Herzen, 

and Fyodor Dostoevsky 

Florovsky’s vision of history and personal freedom gained 
its fullest expression through his appropriation of the thought 
of three nineteenth century Russian thinkers who combined an 
emphasis on personal freedom with a concern for the shape 
of history. These were Alexis Khomiakov (1804-1860), Alex¬ 
ander Herzen (1812-1870), and Fyodor Dostoevsky (1821- 
1881). 

Khomiakov saw a bipolar conflict through the course of 
human events—freedom and necessity, spirituality and material¬ 
ism—with emphasis on the first opposition. Of paramount value 
to this prototypical Slavophile was his concept of freedom. 
Notions of historical necessity and inevitable progress he, like 
Florovsky, abhorred. He equated necessity with the notion of 
the primacy of the material over the spiritual, and saw the 
preeminent reflections of these concepts in Roman paganism, 
Roman Catholicism, western rationalism, and ultimately, in 
Hegelian philosophy. He states the opposition in the terms 
iranstvo (freedom and spirituality) and kushitstvo (necessity 
and materiality). Russia represents freedom, while the West 
labors under necessity. For Khomiakov the Hebrew religion, 
theism, and the Word indicate freedom, while all pagan re¬ 
ligions, magic, and finally, Rome, are incarnate necessity. 
Florovsky moderated this argument by attributing a rigid, life¬ 
less formalism and legalism to Roman Catholicism, which is 
absorbed via the vehicle of Judaism. Khomiakov’s doctrine of 
freedom was founded in a doctrine of autonomy and spiritual 
freedom learned from Kant and Schelling. 

At the heart of Khomiakov’s thinking is his concept of 
“sobornost’ ,” which was defined in terms of freedom, mutual 
love, and organic unity. These find their greatest expression in 
that living organism of love and embodiment of faith, the 
Orthodox Church, the first and guiding principle of Russia. 
The Roman Catholic faith—an institution, not an organism— 
is the dry, lifeless, and authoritarian driving force behind 
Western Europe. The Weltanschauung of the West is rationalism. 
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and its home is the Roman Catholic Church. The heart of 
Orthodoxy nurtures a freedom which Roman Catholicism does 
not know. At the same time, uncharacteristically for a Slavo¬ 
phile, Khomiakov severely criticized Russia for vainly boast¬ 
ing of a past characterized by injustice and slavery, rather than 
faithfulness to Christ. Ironically, he anticipated Florovsky’s as¬ 
sault on Russophilia in Ways. Neither man had any time for 
a slavish adoration of Russia’s past, nor for any idealization 
of it. 23 

Opposed to Khomiakov’s interpretation of Hegel and 
Schelling was the formidable Alexander Herzen, an atheistic 
anthropocentrist. Herzen combined in his thinking the stances 
of both Westernizers and Slavophiles. Florovsky looked for 
secular affirmation of his own ideas of freedom and the non¬ 
inevitability of progress in history, and found it in Herzen. 
According to Herzen’s schema, the primary factor in evaluat¬ 
ing history is human personality; it can in no wise be ceded. 
His philosophy of history is rooted in his personalism. 

On the basis of his idea of the free human personality, 
Herzen revolted against the Western middle-class view of life. 
He saw in Western Europe little but conformity, and the vitia¬ 
tion and ultimate disappearance of personality. The values of 
chivalry are replaced by the values of the marketplace. He op¬ 
posed the Russian world to the bourgeois world, seeing in the 
Russian peasant a redeeming combination of personal and 
communitarian principles. Herzen did not have an optimistic 
view of history, and did not believe in inevitable progress. He 
did not believe that mankind was destined for perfection and 
happiness; in fact, he believed that the decay of Europe had 
begun, portending a universal retrogression. Herzen was first 
and foremost a personalist, a believer in free individual deter¬ 
mination and choice, and he would not sacrifice free personal 

23 Information has been gathered from the following: Florovsky, Ways 
of Russian Theology, Vol. ii, CW VI; P. K. Christoff. An Introduction to 
Nineteenth Century Russian Slavophilism: A Study in Ideas. Vol. I, A. S. 
Xomiakov (The Hague, 1961); N. O. Lossky, History of Russian Philosophy 
(New York, 1951), pp. 29-41; N. V. Riasanovsky, Russia and the West in 
the Teaching of the Slavophiles (Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1952); A. 
Gratieux, A. S. Khomiakov et le mouvement Slavophile (Paris, 1939), 2 
Vols.; and V. V. Zenkovsky, A History of Russian Philosophy (London, 
1953), pp. 180-205. Translated by G. L. Kline. 
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choice to any notion of historical determinism or inevitable 
historical progress. From this philosophy of personal freedom, 
Florovsky took instruction. 

The influence of Dostoevsky on Russian thought is per¬ 
vasive, and Florovsky was no exception. Man, for Dostoevsky, 
is defined by society, economic conditions, law, history, the 
Church, and most especially, by God. Humanity is classified 
and fixed by a seeming myriad of conditions. This is, however, 
not man’s desire; he wants total freedom. Freedom is the es¬ 
sential attribute of human identity, and man is right to want 
it. Dostoevsky did not believe in the laws of nature, because 
he did not believe in the existence of reason itself as an objec¬ 
tive entity. There is neither “reason” nor “ideas” in Dostoevsky’s 
world, only those who reason and carry ideas. An act of rea¬ 
son is an act of will—not unlike Florovsky’s interpretation of 
Maximus the Confessor’s notion of will as “a free... reason¬ 
ing ... and masterful striving. Will, as the capacity to desire 
and freely decide, is something innate.” 24 Man is totally sub¬ 
jective for Dostoevsky. Florovsky did not accent this. Yet for 
both, humans are totally free. The total freedom of the under¬ 
ground man 25 brought Dostoevsky to the terror of a universe- 
described by Florovsky as the “terror antiquus” 26 —without truth 
or principle, good or evil, virtue or vice. This posed for 
Dostoevsky a seemingly irresolvable dilemma: freedom is the 
supreme good because man is identified by freedom, but free¬ 
dom is also evil because man is free to destroy. The problem 
that Dostoevsky faced after finishing Notes from the Under¬ 
ground was the preservation of freedom in both its creative and 
destructive dimensions. Florovsky was also plagued by the 
problem, which he resolved by recourse to the Confessor’s dis¬ 
tinction between natural and gnomic wills. 27 

In Florovsky’s view, men in free and lonely anxiety choose 
or reject Christ, the theandric and personal manifestation of 
immortality and incorruption. As Christ authored the way of 

2i The Byzantine Fathers of the Sixth to Eighth Century, CW DC, p. 234. 

2i Notes from the Underground (New York, 1969). Edited by R. R. 
Durgy, translated by S. Shiskoff. 

26 “The Darkness of Night,” CW III, p. 89. 

27 The Byzantine Fathers of the Sixth to Eighth Century, CW DC, 
pp. 227-253. 
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discipleship and was baptized into suffering—an “ordeal” which 
was the intentional consequence of the Incarnation—so all who 
would follow him must be so baptized. 28 Resorting to Maximus 
again, Florovsky sees the consummation of the K6a(io<; as 
God’s full restoration of creation. 29 But even here he will not 
abandon his notion of free will for uiversal salvation. Ul¬ 
timately, all men will “acknowledge” God’s loving and re¬ 
demptive intention in history, but only some will have chosen, 
via the path of graced aCTKr|aiq, to participate in that creative 
dynamic of love. 

The two kinds of freedom—the freedom of harmony and 
the freedom of darkness—are most fully embodied and brought 
into conflict in the persons of Christ and of the Grand In¬ 
quisitor in “The Legend of the Grand Inquisitor.” 30 The free¬ 
dom of Christ is that of faith without condition, a faith which 
men freely offer in frequent circumstances of fear and anxiety— 
the demand of martyrdom, for Florovsky the “ordeal” of love. 31 
The Grand Inquisitor’s freedom, on the other hand, is that of 
a superior will, presented in its perhaps most attractive form. 
The Inquisitor loves man, even though he knows him to be 
weak, and works for his physical and spiritual comfort, even 
though he is convinced that man faces a void beyond his grave. 
In the argument between the Inquisitor and Christ, Dostoevsky 
without doubt believed that Christ was the ultimate bearer of 
truth; but, like Florovsky, he put the burden of decision and 
of responsibility on his readers. 


Conclusion 

In summary, Georges Florovsky may be seen as an eclectic 
philosopher whose primary emphasis was personal freedom 
and choice. As a promising young student in Odessa in 1911, 
he was drawn to the new discipline of physiological psychology, 

28 Cf. “The Resurrection of Life,” Bulletin of the Harvard University 
Divinity School (Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1952), XLIX, No. 8, p. 19. 

29 Cf. “Cur Deus Homo? The Motive for the Incarnation,” and “The 
Ever-Virgin Mother of God,” CW III, pp. 163-170, and pp. 171-188. 

30 Cf. “Die Sackgassen der Romantik.” 

sl The Byzantine Fathers of the Sixth to Eighth Century, CW IX, 
pp. 238-239. 
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which promised answers to many metaphysical dilemmas. Ac¬ 
cordingly, his philosophical ideas developed within an anthropo¬ 
centric and personalist framework. Initially, metaphysics per se 
was not his concern; the demands and responsibility of personal 
decision, formulated under Pavlov’s (and Wundt’s) laboratory 
doctrine of stimulus/response, where man’s environment stimu¬ 
lates, and he responds freely. Though his responses may be 
conditioned, freedom is the knowledge of such manipulation. 
His work in physiological psychology led Florovsky to consider 
the thinking of James and Renouvier, the prophets of per¬ 
sonalism. Both men fiercely insisted on the primacy of free 
will in opposition to any determinism. The progress of the 
human race for them was in no wise inevitable, and the respon¬ 
sibility of individuals for determining history cannot be evaded. 
Florovsky’s neo-Kantian fascination with consciousness and 
its social character never abated. His interest in the philo¬ 
sophical analysis of consciousness and its implications for the 
doctrine of freedom were additional factors drawing him to 
the study of James and Renouvier. He was deeply attracted to 
the thought of the eighteenth century, as his interest in the 
Scottish school of common sense shows. Truth, for the com¬ 
mon sense school, is what we must take account of if we are 
to survive; it is self-evident. During the nineteen twenties, 
Florovsky broke past the confines of experimental psychology 
and a neo-Kantian love of formal logic. He embraced the most 
traditional Russian pursuit of a philosophy of history. He read 
extensively the literature of Tolstoy and Dostoevsky, and the 
essays of Pyotr Chaadaev and Herzen. 

Florovsky tried to establish a systemic philosophical ap¬ 
proach to history, a framework of interpretation which would 
not fly in the face of destruction of Russian civilization in 
the First World War and the traumatic aftermath of revolu¬ 
tion. His eclecticism, a strong interest in history, personalism, 
and courageous attempt to establish a stable historiosophic 
paradigm, placed him squarely within a Russian philosophical 
tradition begun by Chaadaev. Florovsky found in Chaadaev in¬ 
dependent (though Christian) affirmation of his own criticism 
of Russian culture. Chaadaev, however, recommended further 
imitation of the “superior” West, while Florovsky found western 
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culture deceptive (and, in its sometime-utopianism, idolatrous) 
and called for an antidotal return to patristic faithfulness. Like 
Chaadaev, Florovsky was hyper-critical of the whole phenom¬ 
enon of Russian civilization—but for different reasons. Chaadaev 
was critical of Russia because of its indifference to evil, and 
of the Russian Orthodox Church because of what he interpreted 
as its extreme introspection and self-absorption. Florovsky, on 
the other hand, was critical of the Russian collectivity because 
of its “nighttime” imagination, which “too long and stubbornly 
concealed itself and fled from the examination, verification, 
and purification of ‘thought.’’ ,32 This “nighttime” is a haunting 
and sinister realm, a shadowy meld of the Christian and pagan 
which, literally, could not stand the light of day. 33 Russia had 
rejected freedom in favor of fatalism, and this fact was central 
to any diagnosis of her spiritual pathology. Florovsky’s com¬ 
mitment to a philosophy of choice grew ever stronger, and with 
it, his conviction that the idea of freedom is central to Chris¬ 
tianity. The influence of Nietzsche on Russian conceptions of 
freedom, as shown by Lev Shestov’s book Dostoevsky and 
Nietzsche, was considerable. Florovsky’s and Nietzsche’s ac¬ 
cents may be compared—yet for Florovsky the meaning of 
freedom ultimately becomes clear on Calvary and in the Pascha, 
while Nietzsche’s freedom turns into the anxiety of the abyss. 

Florovsky’s philosophy of history is set forth explicitly in 
his essay, “The Predicament of the Christian Historian.” 34 The 
shadow of German-Russian idealism, which Florovsky rejected 
in his more purely philosophical writings of the 1930s, never¬ 
theless hangs heavily over this 1959 article. Part two is, in 
fact, a reworking of his 1925 formal discussion of historiography, 
“Types of Historical Interpretation.” 35 Florovsky adopts Hegel’s 
dialectical, tripartite classification of historiography: chronicle, 
reflective history, and philosophical history. Following Russian 

a Ways, Vol. I, CW, p. 3. 

33 Florovsky adduces no evidence for these powerfully poetic and meta¬ 
phorical generalizations, although the language of such statements seems to 
bear the imprint of his earlier training in philosophical psychology, and the 
particular imprint of a reading of Gustav Fechner. Russian civilization is 
characteristically Slavic, “ ‘dreamy,’ and therefore, unByzantine”; Ways , Vol. I, 
CW V, pp. 3-5. 

S4 CW H, pp. 31-65. 

35 Symposium in Honor of V . Zlatarsky (Sofia, 1925), pp. 521-541. 
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church historian V. V. Bolotov 36 and Renouvier, the quest 
Florovsky sets the historian is that of finding meaning in his¬ 
tory, a task which places him almost directly alongside the 
existentialists. For Florovsky, the quest for meaning is at the 
bottom of the whole Christian intellectual and historical enter¬ 
prise. He adopts Hegel’s chronicle categorization, which pre¬ 
supposes, of course, that chronicle, a coherent narrative of 
factual event, can be written in the first place. He rejected the 
search for philosophical unity in human events as a German 
idealistic “relapse into a pre-Christian Hellenism”; 87 the event 
of writing history itself—within the western context, from 
Thucydides and Polybius forward—presupposes a unity and 
coherence of narrative, if not of philosophy. It is difficult to 
tell where the philosophical underpinnings of narrative end, 
and narrative itself begins. Florovsky saw this as a problem, 
and attempted to address it in “The Predicament of the Chris¬ 
tian Historian.” Interestingly, however, he characterized Ger¬ 
man idealism as an essentially unhistorical view of history— 
without examining the philosophical suppositions of his own 
deeply-held personalism, and Hegelian/personalist interpreta¬ 
tive model of human events. He modified Hegel’s historical 
classification by pointing to a fourth classification, when he 
rejected as insufficient the types and generalizations of reflec¬ 
tive history and the hypostatizations in the genetic explanations 
of philosophical history. 

It is this philosophical anxiety, as it were, rather than any 
purely dispassionate and academic concern, which formed his 
point of departure as a theologian. Thus, Florovsky’s signif¬ 
icance as a philosopher is not in pure abstract achievement 
or creativity; but, like many another Russian, his passionate 
quest after the problem of history and the realization of socio¬ 
political goals 38 led him into theological (particularly ecclesi- 

3«Cf. Ways, Part II, CW VI, pp. 148-149. 

37 “Religion and Theological Tensions,” Bostonia, April, 1950, p. 238. 

38 Even from an ecclesial framework—and one wonders how far he may 
have been influenced by Leo XHFs 1891 encyclical, Rerum novarum . Espe¬ 
cially telling in this regard is his 1950 essay. “The Social Problem in the 
Eastern Orthodox Church” (CW II, pp. 131-142), which he begins with 
the pointed remark, “Christianity is essentially a social religion.” This con¬ 
viction found further expression in his characterization of monasticism— 
especially of the Basilian sort—as an emphatically social renunciation; cf. 
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ological) exploration. Indirectly, in that he believed Russia’s 
disastrous confrontation with history would be solved by its 
spiritual return to Constantinople, such concern also led him 
into the role of a widely-respected participant in the Ecumenical 
Movement. His lively insistence on the theological preeminence 
of the doctrine of freedom was repeatedly mirrored in his later 
work as a patrologist. 39 


“Antinomies of Christian History: Empire and Desert” (CW II, pp. 67- 
100), pp. 84-86. In Florovsky’s view, St Basil, convinced that contem¬ 
poraneous society was built on wrong foundations, envisioned monasticism 
as a complete social reconstruction. Monks are to leave the society of this 
world—that is, they become dcoiKoq—in order to actualize in full their mem¬ 
bership in another oTkoc;, the Koivoovtcc of ^KKXrjata. 

39 It is curious to note how comparatively little essay space—with the 
notable exception of his “L’idee de la creation dans la philosophie chr6tienne” 
(Logos: Revue Internationale de la pensie Orthodoxe) (Bucharest, 1928), 
No. 1, pp. 3-30-in his pre-1930s written work, Florovsky devotes to 
the Fathers. 
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Image, Symbol and Language in Relation 
To the Holy Trinity 

(Some Preliminary Remarks)* 

Constantine Scouteris 


The relation between fides and ratio has been a constantly 
recurring theme throughout the long ages of Christian thought. 
Already Paul makes a sharp distinction between “the wisdom 
of this age” and “the wisdom of God in mystery, the hidden 
wisdom .” 1 “The hidden wisdom” and “the wisdom of this age” 
constitute two diametrically opposing realities and ways. They 
represent two extreme possibilities of seeing the beginning and 
the end, the existence and the raison d’ itre both of man and 
of the entire world. 

“The hidden wisdom” is a wisdom taken captive by the 
power of God or, to put it differently, “the hidden wisdom” 
is God Himself “in Whom are hidden all the treasures of wis¬ 
dom and knowledge .” 2 “My speech,” writes Paul to the Corin¬ 
thians, “and my preaching were not with persuasive words of 
human wisdom, but in demonstration of the spirit and of power 
that your faith should not be in the wisdom of man but in the 
power of God .” 8 The wisdom “of this age” is a wisdom held 
captive by human reason. Again we may look at the point from 
a different perspective; the wisdom of this age is a wisdom 
absolutely alien to God. Those who base their existence on 
it are described as walking “in the futility of their mind, having 
their understanding darkened, being alienated from the life 

*A paper given at the Anglican/Orthodox International Commission held in 
Toronto, in September 1990. 

tl Cor 2:6-7. 

*1 Col 2:2-3. 

«1 Cor 2:4-5. 
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of God.” 4 In the epistle of James, we find a strong affirmation 
concerning human wisdom: ‘This wisdom does not descend 
from above, but is earthly, sensual, demonic.” 5 * 

The aim of this paper is not to discuss the relationship 
between the wisdom of God based on faith and the wisdom 
of this age based on human reason, but to demonstrate how 
and to what extent “the hidden wisdom” can be grasped by 
human beings. The question is how the unutterable can be 
uttered. Or to look at the question from another angle, do we 
have the possibility to bring to utterance what, in fact, is 
beyond human understanding? The question is not a new one; 
already Plato made the statement that it is difficult to ap¬ 
prehend the Creator and the Father of this world but to ex¬ 
press Him is indeed an impossibility.® St Gregory the Theologian, 
in referring to Plato, without naming him, changes his state¬ 
ment and emphasizes that “to form an adequate concept of 
God is even more impossible than to express it when formed.” 
The reason is because “that which may be apprehended may 
perhaps be expressed by language, if not relatively well at any 
rate imperfectly.” 7 

For Orthodox patristic thought it is of primary and capital 
importance for any theological discussion to understand that 
the divine nature or essence is far beyond any knowledge, and 
consequently all human linguistic expression is absolutely in¬ 
adequate. The superessential nature cannot be a subject of 
human knowability. “God,” points out St John of Damascus, 
“is infinite and incomprehensible, and all that is comprehen¬ 
sible about Him is His infinity and incomprehensibility. All 
that we say about God cataphatically does not show forth 
His nature but the things that are related to His nature.” 8 This 
perspective of St John of Damascus represents the foundation 

4 Eph 4:17-18. 

sjas 3:15. 

6 See Tim 28E. 

7 Theological Oration II, 4, ed. A. J. Mason, pp. 26-27. For a general 
introduction on the theme of the relation between the knowledge of Ood 
and theology in Cappadocian thought, see my work. The Meaning of the 
Terms “Theology” “To Theologize” and “Theologian” in the Teaching of 
the Greek Fathers Up to and Including the Cappadocians, Athens, 1972 (in 
Greek), p. 163ff. 

s De Fide Orthodoxa , I, 4, ed. P. B. Kotter, p. 13. PG 94, 800B. 
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of the theological gnosiology of the entire patristic approach. 

There is a remarkable consensus among the Greek fathers 
that what we know of God is not His ineffable nature, but His 
uncreated energies. We know God through his “manifestations” 
(£k<|><5cvo£u;), His “movement” (kCvtjctu;), His “power” (56- 
va^uq). His “outthrusts” (££&X[kxtoc). “We know God,” 
says St Basil the Great, “by His energies, but we do not assert 
that we can approach His essence; His energies descend to us, 
although His nature remains unapproachable.” 9 

It is true and has been admitted on all hands that one 
of the fundamental points of patristic theological gnosiology 
is that the limited knowability of the divne energies and actions 
as well as the absolute incomprehensibility of God’s nature do 
not form a kind of philosophical speculation but indicate an 
attitude, a personal experience of the revelation. 10 

This personal experience of the revelation is understood 
in terms of participation in the uncreated glory of God. In 
other words, the attitude of which we are speaking is not a 
knowledge, in a narrow and speculative sense of the term, but 
a way toward deification. This attitude presupposes a radical 
change of mentality. The term used in Greek is metanoia which 
means both “change of mind” or “reversal of the intellect” and 
“repentance.” Bearing this in mind, we reach the conclusion 
that this attitude leads to a knowledge which is, in fact, a 
radical transformation of human wisdom, a wisdom which is 
called by Paul, “Foolishness of the message preached” (pco- 
ptoc xoO KTjpOypocroc ;). 11 It is of paramount importance to 
understand that Christian theology, in order to be genuine, 
must be a destruction of “the wisdom of the wise.” 12 One has 
to elevate one’s self from the level of “natural” ways of think¬ 
ing to the level of contemplation of the mysteries revealed. 

9 Epistle 234, Ad Amphilochium, ed. Y. Courtonne, m, p. 42. PG 32, 
869AB. For a detailed discussion of this theme see V. Lossky, The Mystical 
Theology of the Eastern Church (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 1991), p. 67ff. 

10 For further discussion see V. Lossky, op. cit., pp. 42-43. See also J S. 
Romanides, “Critical examination of the applications of Theology,” Procis 
Verbeaux du Deuxiime Congris de Thiotogie Orthodoxe, Athens, 1978, 
p. 427. 

“1 Cor 1:21. 

«1 Cor 1:19; Is 29:14. 
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On this level theology, prayer and communion with God 
are not simply in close connection but are, in fact, interwoven. 
They constitute one and the same reality: a state where the 
human person is dominated and illuminated by God in such 
a way that his theological language is brought to its true 
essence. The unknown author of the fifth century in the 
prologue of his treatise on The Mystical Theology expresses 
this “captured by God” attitude: 

Supernal Triad, Deity above all essence. Knowledge 
and Goodness; Guide of Christians to Divine Wis¬ 
dom; Direct our path to the ultimate summit of Thy 
mystical Love, most incomprehensible, most luminous 
and most exalted, where the pure, absolute and im¬ 
mutable mysteries of theology are veiled in the dazzling 
obscurity of the secret Silence, outshining all brilliance 
with the intensity of their Darkness, and surcharging 
our blinded intellects with the utterly impalpable and 
invisible fairness of glories surpassing all beauty. 1 ® 

From all this it is not surprising, therefore, to observe 
that to speak about God presupposes the acceptance of both 
the priority of revelation and the faithfulness of those theologiz¬ 
ing, not to the natural concepts of the human mind, but to an 
attitude which is based on love and communion. It is very 
significant that according to St Gregory of Nyssa, knowledge 
of God and communion or participation in God are bound to¬ 
gether. More than that, knowledge of God and communion 
with God are explicitly considered as identical (‘Tvcoaiq &£ 
koctoc xd 4yx°p°G v Iotlv f| pExouoia”). 14 The process of 
love and communion leads to a personal experience of revela¬ 
tion that enables the human person to know God and to use 
true theological language, a language which will never be “a 
bastard form of speech,” 15 working through speculations and 

18 PG 3, 997AB. English translation from Mystical Theology and the 
Celestial hierarchies by Dionysius the Areopagite, trans. by The Editors of 
the Shrine of Wisdom, Fintry, Brook Nr. Godaiming, Surrey, no date given, 
p. 9. 

i4 De Inf antibus ... PG 46, 176B. 

15 This expression is from E. Jungel. See J. B. Webster, Eberhard JUngel. 
An Introduction to his Theology, Cambridge, 1986, p. 42. 
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purely human categories but through contemplation. 

Christian theology in the final and ultimate analysis is not 
the reflections of an individual but arises within the ecclesial 
community. It is in the Church, this place of love and com¬ 
munion, that theology can attain its fulness and its true essence, 
given that the God of the Christians is not the impersonal su¬ 
preme Being of the philosophers. It has been rightly said that 
the way of existence of the Church is an image and reflection 
of the way in which God exists. 18 This means that each human 
person in the Church is an “image” of God in the sense that he 
exists in communion as God Himself exists in communion. 

The fact that the way of existence of the Church is an 
image of the way of God’s existence, and that in the Church 
each human being is understood as an image of God, is very 
significant and important for the understanding of theology 
itself. The Imago Dei ecclesiology and anthropology represent 
a solid basis upon which one can build an “image theology.” 
In other words, one cannot see the symbolic and iconic char¬ 
acter of Christian theology unless one understands the Church’s 
mode of existence as an image of God’s existence, that is to 
say, as a communion, and unless one sees the human person 
as an image of God’s reality. 

The human person as an image of God in the Church, 
which herself is also an image of God, 17 becomes a “receptacle 
receiving goods” (“xtbprjjKX 6 sktik6v dcyocdoov”), 18 he par¬ 
takes of God and as such has something akin (“ouyyevec;”) 
to that in which he partakes. As an image of God, he is endowed 
with life, reason, wisdom and all the divine goods, so that by 
each of them, he is directed toward his archetype. 19 

This clearly means that one’s way of thinking and one’s 
way of speaking about God are not based on a subject-object 
principle, but on a completely new reality-relation, that of the 
ecclesial communion. It is evident that by entering into this 

le J. D. Zizioulas, Being as Communion (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 
1985), p. 15. 

17 “*EotI oSv f| ’EkkXtioIoc tutoc; ical eIkgtv too 0£oo.” Maximus the 
Confessor, Mystagogia, PG 91, 705A. 

ls St Gregory of Nyssa, De anima et ressurrectione, PG 46, 105AB. 

19 St Gregory of Nyssa, Cathechetical Oration, ed. J. H. Srawley, 5, p. 
23:10-15, PG 45, 21D. 
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communion one is not only a participant in the divine glory, 
but is also united to others who share this common knowl¬ 
edge and life. Thus, within the ecclesial body every human 
person shares through askesis 20 a common and identical experi¬ 
ence. Consequently one shares the same theology and makes 
one’s own the same method; and thus one understands the 
iconic language and the symbols used by all persons who have 
experienced or are now experiencing the event of the ecclesial 
communion. 

We have to emphasize here that ecclesial communion as 
the sole and adequate foundation of the common experience 
is the basis of unity in truth. This means that the same faith— 
the understanding of the faith as well as the expression of that 
faith—is only possible within the ecclesial body. The iconic 
and symbolic language which characterizes the Christian way 
of speaking about God has its own context, and this is the 
context of the corpus Christi. Outside this reality icons and 
symbols appear simply as mythological descriptions. It is my 
personal conviction that the well known “De-mythologizing 
program” of Bultmann and his school was ambiguous and, 
consequently, misleading for the simple reason that it was 
based on the principle of individualistic analysis, outside of 
any living context, and that images referring to God were 
evaluated in purely human terms and categories. It is not my 
intention here to enter into a dialogue with this school. But it 
seems to me very important for our investigation to make clear 
that, for any understanding of iconic and symbolic language 
when speaking about God, the individual must transcend in¬ 
dividuality and enter into the catholic consciousness of the 
Church. Otherwise, one can fall into a rationalization of the 
Church’s iconic-symbolic language. 

In this connection something must be added to clarify 
the great distinction between symbolic language and conceptual 
language. The point we have already made is that the only 
adequate language one can use when speaking about God is 
a symbolic and iconic language. This is because concepts about 

20 We use the term askesis here in a broad sense, including therein 
prayer, fasting, almsgiving and, in general, every personal devotion realized 
within the life of the Church. 
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God presuppose that He can be reduced to an object of human 
investigation and analysis. In such a case God is understood 
as one reality among many others or, in the best case, as being 
above the others of this world. But if we accept the image of 
God given by Christian faith, that is to say, if we recognize 
that God is not limited to the finite world, then conceptual 
language becomes an imperfect organ to express His reality. 
In fact abstract conceptions concerning God transform Chris¬ 
tian theology into metaphysics. This means, in other words, 
that purely “conceptual theology” is a distortion of Christian 
theology in that it operates as a rationalization of the Christian 
faith, reducing God to an object of analysis. 21 

By contrasting symbolic and conceptual language as we 
have, and claiming that it is only through symbolic language 
that we can properly speak about the Triune God, we do not 
intend either to over-evaluate the part that symbols play in 
theology or to under-evaluate and asbolutely disconnect human 
reason in the theological process. We must make this more 
precise by clarifying certain points. 

The use of symbols, icons, parables and metaphors is 
fundamental to the scriptural approach to divine revelation. 
It is the language of the prophets, the “teaching method” of 
our Lord, God and Savior Jesus Christ, and the foundation of 
the apostolic interpretation of Christ, His mission and the 
Church. Thus it is a divinely inspired given of any authentic 
approach to Christian theology. 

By using symbols icons, etc. when speaking of God we 
simply recognize that we cannot give a purely rational explana¬ 
tion of God’s existence, of His inner-Trinitarian life and of 
His relationship to the world. In other words, symbols and 
icons are not used in purely theological discussion 22 as a kind 
of trinitarian speculation; they do not play the role of theo¬ 
retical statements and definitions. Thus they are not used to 

21 A most interesting discussion of the theme “concept of God and 
image of God” can be found in G. Aulen. The Drama and the Symbols . 
A Book on Images of God and the Problems They Raise , English trans. by 
S. Linton, London, 1970, pp. 90-95. 

22 When we speak here of theological discussion, we refer to the teaching 
concerning the Triune God as distinct from the teaching concerning His 
economy and His relationship with the creation. 
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replace concepts. The rationalization of symbols is equally ex¬ 
cluded from Orthodox theology, as is the absolutizing of human 
reason. This means that symbols as well as human reason 
have their own limitations. On the other hand, symbols are 
not symbols in the narrow sense. They are not simply and 
only symbols. From an Orthodox patristic viewpoint, symbols 
are directly connected with truth. Symbols and icons represent 
something which exists, something “real” 23 and not something 
imaginary. 

This was, in fact, the Orthodox response during the long 
iconoclastic controversy. St John of Damascus makes a clear 
distinction between “shadow” and “image.” Basing himself on 
the Epistle to the Hebrews (10:1), he comments that image 
represents a complete reality. Contrasted with the Law which 
is a “preliminary sketch for a picture” (npox<5cpocypcc) and 
a “shadow” (ctkicc or TtpoaKiccapcx) of “the good things to 
come,” the New Testament presents to us the very image of 
those things. 24 It is in Christ and in the Church of Christ that 
image represents truth. In the Church truth is in no way un¬ 
derstood as an intellectual construct, as a metaphysical concept, 
built upon a philosophical foundation, but as a reality in which 
to participate. The defenders of the veneration of icons during 
the iconoclastic controversy did not support a particular theo¬ 
logical method among many others, neither did they argue for 
a theological comprehension. They struggled rather to preserve 
the unique Christian tradition which understands theology as 
a vision, an event in which one participates,' manifested as an 
epiphany in the Church and through the methods set forth by 
the Church. The fathers of the second Council of Nicaea (787) 
were deeply aware that icons and symbols protect truth from 
any rationalization and objectification. They keep the way clear 

^“Accustomed to an idea of reality determined by rationalism and 
historicism, we tend to consider as ‘truths* and ‘facts’ the things which ex¬ 
perience verifies or which correspond to certain norms and concepts ‘grasped 9 
by us as true... The use of the term eIk6v does not signify this kind of 
factual truth, nor any lack of reality. For all the Greek fathers, except those 
of the Origenist school, siKcbv always means something real and as true 
as d\V)0£ia.” J. D. Zizioulas, op . cit. 9 p. 99. 

Imaginibus Oratio 7, 15, ed. P. B. Kotter, p. 88, PG 94, 1244D- 

1245A. 
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for a direct, existential (not individualistic), communal and 
participatory vision of truth. 

Let us now briefly examine certain concrete examples 
of the symbolic and iconic language used in the New Testa¬ 
ment and the Christian tradition, to see their significance and 
function. It is self-evident that we shall limit our exposition 
to the symbols and icons related to the Trinitarian mystery. 

Studying the New Testament data as well as those of 
Christian history, we find that symbols and images used to 
express in some way the reality of the Triune God are taken 
from two sources. The one is the so-called “natural” world 25 
and the other is the human state or world. 26 We have to ob¬ 
serve that by using symbols and images from the natural world, 
the risk of rationalization is to a great extent limited—not 
eliminated, but certainly limited. There is a kind of distance 
between man and the natural world so that man can easily 
see the limits and functions of symbols and images based on 
its realities. When, for example, we speak of God as “Light” 
(Lk 2:32; Jn 1:7-9; etc.), the symbolism is so clear that no 
one would identify light and God. The same is true when we 
speak of God as “fountain” (Rev 21:6). Again the symbolism 
is evident, and no one would think to reverse the statement 
and say that the fountain is God. But when we use symbols 
and images derived from human experience, the danger of 

^For example, God is called “Light.” Thus James points out that “every 
good gift and every perfect gift is from above, and comes down from the 
Father of lights, with whom there is no variation or shadow or turning” 
(1:17). John also in his first epistle states, “This is the message which we 
have heard from Him and declare to you, that God is Light, and in Him 
is no darkness at all” (1:5). God is also described as “heaven.” Thus in 
the Gospel of Matthew we find Christ’s question to the chief priest of the 
Temple: “The baptism of John, where was it from? From heaven or from 
man?” (21:25). The notion “heaven” as synonymous with God is also 
used by John the Baptist, who said that “a man can receive nothing unless 
it has been given to him from heaven” (Jn 3:27). 

26 For example, God is called “King.” He is the “King of kings” (Rev 
19:16). He is “the King, eternal, immortal, invisible” (I Tim 1:17). He is 
also the “Lord” (see for example Mt 22:37; Lk 19:38). The symbols 
“Father” and “Son” have in the New Testament their specific meaning, in¬ 
dicating the two divine persons. We see this clearly in Christ’s injunction to 
His disoiples: “Go therefore and make disciples of all the nations, baptizing 
them in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit” 
(Mt 28:19). 
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rationalization is always present, given that man is existentially 
involved in the human and historic situation. Thus, often one 
confuses or identifies symbols and images related to God with 
symbols and images related to one’s own human life. This was, 
for example, the case of Arius, who understood “generation,” 
“fatherhood” and “sonship” in human terms. Consequently he 
denied the eternity of the Logos of God and held that He is 
not true God, but rather a creature whom the Father formed 
out of nothingness as the beginning and agent of His creation. 

But it would be a serious misunderstanding to place the 
image of generation and sonship within an anthropomorphic 
context and identify the eternal generation and sonship of the 
Logos of God with human generation and sonship. It is beyond 
doubt that in Christian theology the categories of fatherhood, 
generation and sonship have a unique and peculiar significance. 
This means that the images of fatherhood and sonship, when 
related to the Triune God, are not derived from human ex¬ 
perience. In other words, human and divine fatherhood are 
two absolutely incomparable realities. Likewise, the sonship 
of the Logos of God cannot be understood and interpreted in 
human terms. The “sonship of our Savior,” writes Alexander 
of Alexandria, “has absolutely no communion with the sonship 
of human persons.” 27 

This means that in Christian theology divine fatherhood 
and sonship transcend human fatherhood and sonship. Any 
attempt to limit our understanding of the fatherhood or son- 
ship of God to human models leads to an anthropomorphic 
understanding of God and, consequently, to a theology con¬ 
fined within the narrow framework of human reason. In such 
a case there is no room for a theology of faith, nor for a theology 
based on common ecclesial experience and vision. 

Early Christian writers and, more specifically, the fathers 
of the First Ecumenical Council, in order to avoid anthro¬ 
pomorphism and to clarify the Orthodox teaching concerning 
the relationship between God the Father and the eternal Logos 
of God as well as the nature of that unique relationship, used 
a biblical image derived from the natural world: that of 


27 Epis tula ad Alexandrum Constantinopolitanum, VII, PG 18, 557C. 
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“Light.” The image had already been used in the Old Testa¬ 
ment in reference to God, but the Evangelist John at the be¬ 
ginning of his Gospel uses it to focus attention on the deity 
of the Logos: 

There was a man sent from God, whose name was 
John. This man came for a witness, to bear witness 
of the Light, that all through him might believe. 

He was not that Light, but was sent to bear witness 
to that Light. That was the true Light that gives 
Light to every man who comes into the world” 
(1:6-9). 


“Light” as a theological symbol can be analyzed in many 
ways and can illustrate several aspects of Christian theology. 
Obviously we cannot here examine every instance of the use 
of this image. What we intend to do is to show in brief terms 
how this symbol was used as a hermeneutical key to illustrate 
the divinity of God’s Logos and His eternal relation to the 
Father. 

In theological debate of the fourth century the consistent 
desire of the fathers was to demonstrate that there is a unique 
relation between the “one Lord Jesus Christ” and the “one 
God the Father.” The goal of the fathers was to illustrate that 
the New Testament affirmations that “Christ was in the 
beginning with God the Father” (Jn 1:1-2; I Jn 1:2), that He 
is “in the Father, and the Father in Him” (Jn 14:10, 20) and 
that he “was sent” by the Father (Jn 3:35; 8:29), designate 
the central Christian truth that Jesus Christ is God’s only begot¬ 
ten Son. These biblical expressions affirm that the Father and 
the Son inhere and co-exist eternally, that is to say, “tunelessly” 
(<4)(p6vfoq) and “unoriginately” (Avdcpxcoq). 28 

It was to counter the anthropomorphic understanding of 
“Fatherhood,” “Sonship” and “Generation” that the Nicene 
fathers used the image of “Light” and formulated the expression 
“Light from Light” which they included in the Niceno- 
Constantinopolitan Creed. The use of this biblical symbol 
enabled them to protect Christian theology from the intrusion 

28 Gregory the Theologian, Oration 30, 11 & 19. PG 36, 116C. 128C. 
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of anthropomorphic elements, that is to say, from any cor¬ 
poreal or creaturely overtones and implications. The point is 
very simple and was explained clearly and on numerous oc¬ 
casions by St Athanasius. 29 Light is always connected with its 
radiance. Where no radiance exists, no light exists. This means 
that the Father is never without the Son. Where the Father is, 
the Son is too. As it is unthinkable to separate the light from 
its radiance, so it is unthinkable to see the Father without 
His only-begotten Son. There is something common between 
the light and its radiance, such that one cannot think of the 
one without at the same time thinking of the other. Likewise, 
between the Father and the Son there is no interval in being; 
but there is eternal and harmonious mutuality. 30 Thus Christ 
is the unique, the natural and true Son of the Father. He is 
“the express image of the Father’s &ir6arTaai<; and Light from 
Light, and true Power and Image of the Being of the Father.” 31 

The Nicene clause “Light from Light” as a theological 
paradigm protects, as we have already noted, the ineffable 
relation between the Father and the Son and, at the same 
time, indicates that this relation transcends and exceeds human 
capacity, given that it is not merely by analogy with physical 
light that God is called “Light.” 32 

We note here that in the tradition of the Eastern Church 
the “Light Theology” is not a theoretical chapter of her doc¬ 
trine but has a profound significance and consequently has 
influenced her whole life. Thus the feast of Theophany, on 
which the Church celebrates the manifestation of the Holy 
Trinity on the occasion of Christ’s baptism and the illumina¬ 
tion of the whole world by the light of the incarnate Logos, 
is also called the “Feast of Lights.” It is also very significant 
that the earliest fathers maintained as an apostolic tradition 

29 See for example. De decretis Nicaenae synodi , 24:2; 25:2; 27:2, ed. 
H. G. Opitz, pp. 20, 21, 23. PG 25, 457C. 460C. Contra Arianos , 1:24, 
PG 26, 61BC. Contra Gentes , 46:50-61, ed. R. W. Thomson, p. 130, PG 25, 
93BC. 

30 For an illuminating discussion see T. F. Torrance, The Trinitarian 
Faith, The Evangelical Theology of the Ancient Catholic Church , Edinburgh, 
1988, p. 119ff. 

31 Contra Arianos , 1:9, quoted by T. F. Torrance, op. cit., p. 121. 

32 Gregory Palamas, Contra Akindynum (Argumenta, la). PG 150, 823, 
quoted by V. Lossky, op. cit., p. 220 
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that all Christian prayer must be said facing East, the direction 
from which springs the Sun of righteousness, the pre-eternal 
Light, Christ our God. Even the martyrs were careful in their 
final prayers before their death to observe this ancient precept, 
thus showing in popular and practical terms that the under¬ 
standing of Christ as Light from Light is no abstract construct. 
One could add that the image of “Light” in relation to the 
holy Trinity is frequently used in Eastern hymnology. This can 
clearly be seen in two hymns. The first is one of the earliest 
surviving examples of Christian hymnology (fourth century or 
earlier), the well-known “Gladsome” or “Joyful Light...” 
(OSq iX<xp6v). The other example is a hymn (exaposteilarion) 
from the feast of the Transfiguration of Christ. 

(A) O joyful Light of the holy glory of the im¬ 
mortal Father, heavenly, holy, blessed, Jesus Christ: 
now that we are come to the setting of the sun and 
behold the evening light, we sing in praise to God 
the Father, Son and Holy Spirit. It is meet at all 
time to praise thee in hymns with happy voice, O 
Son of God, who grantest life: therefore, the world 
gives thee glory. 

(B) Today on Tabor in the manifestation of thy 
Light, O Word, thou unaltered Light from the Light 
of the unbegotten Father, we have seen the Father as 
Light and the Son as Light, guiding with Light the 
whole creation. 88 

Anthropomorphic theology as a wrong use of theological 
images was always a temptation for Christian theology. Man 
in his attempt to speak about God, living within his own 
human and historic situation, often used metaphors and figures 
of speech which have low and corporeal ingredients. As a 
classic example one can mention the image of the Holy Trinity 
introduced and widely used in the Middle Ages. This image 
represents God the Father as an old man seated on a throne; 

**1 use the translations from the original Greek by Mother Mary and 
Archimandrite Kallistos Ware, The Festal Menaion , London, 1969, pp. 83 
and 495, 
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on His right is seated Christ, carrying His cross. The Holy Spirit 
in the form of a dove is placed in the middle and above Them. 
It is evident that this extremely anthropomorphic representa¬ 
tion of the Holy Trinity is as incompatible with Orthodox 
theology as the rationalization of trinitarian doctrine. G. Aul6n, 
in his study concerning symbols, makes the observation that 
anthropomorphism and rationalization “are inclined to go 
together.” 34 

An icon is never a copy based on a human model or derived 
from the painter’s imagination. An icon is never constrained 
by the characteristics of this world and, obviously, is not an 
autonomous reality, but is connected and subordinated to the 
Church’s tradition. It conveys and expresses the life of the 
Church. The icon is a part of the worship of the Church; it 
is substantially interwoven with her whole experience, thus 
revealing to the faithful the invisible through the visible. 

Bearing this in mind, we can understand why Orthodoxy 
has constantly refused—in spite of certain abuses of the last 
few centuries due to scholastic influence—to produce an icon 
of the Holy Trinity based on anthropomorphic principles. The 
Orthodox Church, faithful to the decisions of the Seventh Ecu¬ 
menical Council, emphasized the absolute impossibility of rep¬ 
resenting God the Father. 35 St Theodore the Studite makes the 
comment that “since He was born of the indescribable Father, 
[Christ] cannot have an image. Indeed, what image could cor¬ 
respond to the divinity whose representation is absolutely for¬ 
bidden by the Holy Scripture? But from the moment Christ 
is born of a describable Mother He naturally has an image 
which corresponds to that of His Mother. If He could not be 
represented by art, this would mean that He was not born of 
a representable Mother, but that He was born only of the 
Father, and that He was not incarnate. But this contradicts 
the whole divine economy of our salvation.” 36 

For the Orthodox the refusal to produce an icon of the 
Holy Trinity based on anthropomorphic principles does not 

^Op. cit., p. 136. 

^For a further discussion, see L. Ouspensky, Theology of the Icon , 
SVS Press, Crestwood, NY, 1978, p. 183ff. 

MThird Refutation , n, PG 99, 417C. Quoted by L. Ouspensky, ibid., 

p. 182. 
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signify that the Church is opposed to any symbolic representa¬ 
tion of It. Leonid Ouspensky points out that: 

We only represent what has been revealed to us: 
the incarnate person of the Son of God, Jesus Christ. 

The Holy Spirit is represented as It manifested Itself: 
in the shape of a dove at the baptism of Christ, in 
the form of tongues of fire at Pentecost, and so on. 

As for God the Father, His presence is only indicated 
symbolically in icons: usually a blessing hand is rep¬ 
resented coming from heaven, this in general indicat¬ 
ing the divine presence. 37 

But undoubtedly for the Orthodox tradition the icon par 
excellence of the Holy Trinity is the icon of the hospitality of 
Abraham. The three angels of the Old Testament story (Gen 
18: Iff) represent in a purely symbolic manner the three divine 
persons. Without any anthropomorphism, this icon of the Holy 
Trinity points out what is in fact beyond man’s grasp: the Divine, 
the Supreme Reality. 

It has already been stated and must again be underscored 
that outside the Church symbolic and iconic language becomes 
an “empty deceit,” a mere and sterile philosophical specula¬ 
tion, leading nowhere. It is only within the Church that one 
understands symbols, icons and theological language, not as 
products of the mind or of human experience, but as means 
of communion and as witnesses and visions of truth. Thus, 
when we speak of symbolism, we presuppose that this sym¬ 
bolism is ecclesiological, in the sense that symbols and icons 
have an apocalyptic character only within the Church. The 
Church, as the image of divine communion and the prefigura¬ 
tion and foretaste of the perfect communion in a transfigured 
earth and new heaven, is the place where images and symbols 
carry a revelatory message—a message about God, from God. 


”Ibid., pp. 183-184 
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TENSIONS BETWEEN THE HIERARCHY AND LAITY OF 
THE JERUSALEM PATRIARCHATE: 

Historical Perspectives on the Present Situation 
Theodore Pulcini 


No one will doubt that the Palestinian intifada has had sig¬ 
nificant political and economic repercussions for both Arabs and 
Israelis; media coverage of the past three and one-half years has 
certainly established as much. But the uprising has also precipitated 
important developments in the various Christian communities of 
that troubled region of the Middle East, even if these develop¬ 
ments have been given less media attention. The Orthodox Patri¬ 
archate of Jerusalem, for example, for years shrouded in relative 
obscurity, has been drawn to center stage in the past two years 
by incidents that have attracted worldwide attention in both reli¬ 
gious and secular circles. The purpose of this article is to examine 
these events against their historical background and thereby ex¬ 
plain not only the events themselves but also the general situation 
presently obtaining in this important patriarchate of the Orthodox 
Church. 


Suspension of Ecumenical Relations 

In 1989 the Orthodox Patriarch of Jerusalem, Diodoros I, 
notified the heads of other Orthodox churches as well as leaders 
of other Christian traditions that he had decided to withdraw his 
church from all ecumenical dialogues. The reasons he gave were 
twofold: First, “heterodox” denominations, he asserted, were using 
ecumenical relations as a ploy for enticing members of his flock 
into their respective folds. Second, Orthodoxy really had no need 
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to engage in ecumenical discussion, since it already possessed the 
“fullness of Christian truth.” 1 

He explained his motives further in an address he gave in 
Fili, Greece, at the Greek Old Calendarist Monastery of Saint 
Cyprian and Justina: 

The ecumenical movement, with its dialogues—the only 
aim of which is to eat away at our Church—today seeks 
to subjugate Orthodoxy to the commands of Papism and 
ecumenism. It has for many years been working to destroy 
Orthodoxy in the Holy Land.... 

It is regrettable that, for decades now, nominally in order 
not to disturb the unity of the Orthodox Church, Jerusalem 
has followed the other Churches by participating in ecu¬ 
menical dialogues.... What we have observed with sad¬ 
ness is the fearful exploitation of these dialogues by 
heretics. They exploit our Faithful, trying by every means 
to convert them. They produce photographs showing the 
Pope with our Patriarchs and Bishops, claiming that union 
has already been achieved. “Do not listen to your Bishops. 

The union has already been accomplished and the Ortho¬ 
dox Church has joined the Roman Catholic Church”.... 

We have thus pondered our responsibilities... and with 
enlightenment from God, we have decided to cease every 
dialogue between the Patriarchate and the heterodox 
churches, since no positive result has emerged from so 
many years of contact. 2 ... 

It is obvious that the Patriarch’s suspicion is directed above all, 
toward the Roman Church, and it is undeniable that many in¬ 
dividuals from formerly Orthodox families now fill the ranks of 
the Latin and Greek Catholic (Melkite) communities in the patri¬ 
archal territory. But the Patriarch did not elaborate on why or 
how this situation developed. One would be led to think that un¬ 
bridled, blatant proselytism currently takes place in that area and 
that the Patriarch is reacting specifically to it, but such is not the 
case. Observers were startled by Diodoros’ decision. What, then, 
lies behind it? 

^‘Orthodox Patriarchate Suspends Ecumenical Dialogue,” The Word, 
May 1990, p. 19. 

2 “Patriarchal Praise,” Orthodox Tradition, Vol. 7, No. 1 (1990), p. 1. 
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The Hospice Incident 

A second recent occurrence in the Patriarchate, this one hav¬ 
ing taken place in 1990, likewise requires historical elucidation. 3 
On Wednesday, 11 April, one hundred fifty members of an ultra¬ 
conservative Jewish nationalist-religious group moved into a four- 
building complex owned by the Patriarchate known as St John’s 
Hospice, adjoining the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. The Old 
City of Jerusalem is unofficially divided into quarters (Muslim, 
Christian, Armenian, and Jewish), and for a Jewish group to take 
over a building in the Christian quarter was looked upon as an 
unjustifiable encroachment, a violation of the status quo which 
has, from Ottoman days, maintained a delicate balance among the 
various groups in East Jerusalem. The Christians took great umbrage 
at the group’s move, especially since their triumphalistic entry into 
the Hospice occurred during Holy Week; it therefore seemed a 
double desecration. 

The next day, Holy Thursday, a group of clergy and Chris¬ 
tian laypeople, as well as a number of Muslims, went to protest 
the Jewish group’s action. Led by Diodoros, the protestors ad¬ 
vanced toward the large red door of the Hospice and shouted 
to the settlers to vacate. The confrontational atmosphere then be¬ 
came even more politically charged when the local PLO leader, 
Faisal Husseini, assumed a position next to the Patriarch, and 
Palestinian flags began to appear. Government security forces were 
called in to quell the disturbance; it appeared that the demonstrators 
might storm the building and that the settlers inside might then 
open fire on them, a scenario the government wanted to avoid 
at all costs. 

Before the crowd could be dispersed, however, one of the 
younger bishops of the Patriarchate, Timotheos, was raised on 
the shoulders of some of his fellow clerics and yanked down a 
cardboard Star of David which had been superimposed on the in¬ 
signia of the Brotherhood of the Holy Sepulchre engraved on the 
building. The crowd cheered its approval. Shortly thereafter, Israeli 
soldiers exploded a cannister of tear gas, and pandemonium broke 
out. The Patriarch was knocked to the ground and his pectoral 
cross broken. Bishops and priests ran for cover, and Husseini 

s See T. Idinopulos, “Religious Turmoil in Jerusalem,” The Christian 
Century, Jan. 2-9, 1991, pp. 19-20; “Christian Leaders Protest Settlers,” 
The Orthodox Church, July/Aug. 1990, pp. 1, 3; “Christian Protesters 
Dispersed in Jerusalem,” The Word, June 1990, pp. 22-23. 
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scurried off to safe shelter. Also dispersed were members of the 
Israeli “Peace Now” movement who had come to support the 
Christian demonstrators. 

Emotions had reached fever pitch. The Israeli government 
at first denied any role in the settlers’ action, only later to admit 
that it had provided $1,8 million to the group to assist in their 
purchase of the property from a middleman, Martyros Matoussian, 
who did not notify the Patriarchate, the owner of the property, 
of his intention to sell the property to a Jewish group. The Pales¬ 
tinian populace assailed the government, and a PLO price was 
put on the head of Matoussian, who was forced to flee the country. 

The event received coverage in the international press, and 
Christian leaders from throughout the world expressed solidarity 
with the Patriarchate of Jerusalem. The Pope sent a message of 
sympathy to Diodoros*, 4 the NCCC in the U.S. issued a resolution 
opposing the occupation of the Hospice; 5 the Standing Conference 
of Canonical Orthodox Bishops in America expressed their solidarity 
with their sister-church in Jerusalem. 6 Even Mayor Teddy Kollek 
of Jerusalem called the Jewish settlers’ action “a great stupidity” 
and asked pointedly, “How would [Jews] feel if singing and danc¬ 
ing Christians or Muslims moved into the Jewish Quarter on 
Passover?” 7 

To long-time observers of the situation in the Jerusalem 
Patriarchate, Diodoros’ untempered vituperations against the Israeli 
government were simply astonishing. He appeared to be actively 
seeking the support of Arabs, something he had no reputation for 
doing. In the May 25 issue of the Kuwaiti magazine Al-Wattan 
al-Arabi , a statement to the effect that Saddam Hussein had a 
divine mission to liberate Palestine from Israeli occupation was 
attributed to him! 8 He defended his cause in the Israeli press. 9 
A new relation between the Orthodox Patriarchate of Jerusalem 
and the Palestinian cause was clearly developing. It made the 
Israeli government nervous and surprised even many of Diodoros* 
co-religionists. 

4 Idinopulos, op . cit., p. 20. 

5 The text of the resolution “Concern and Protest over the Occupation 
of St John’s Hospice in the Christian Quarter of Old Jerusalem” appeared 
in The Word, Sept. 1990, p. 10. 

6 “Orthodox Christian Bishops Request Audience with Secy. Baker 
Regarding Provocative Incidents in Jerusalem,” The Word, June 1990, 
pp. 23-24. 

7 “Jerusalem Mayor on Move into Christian Quarter: ‘A Great Stupidity,* ” 
The Word , Sept. 1990, p. 11. 

8 Idinopulos, op. cit., p. 20. 

9 “Response on Behalf of H. B. Diodoros I, Greek Orthodox Patriarch 
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But why should the Patriarch’s pro-Arab sentiments be so 
startling to so many? After all, he is the leader of a Palestinian 
Christian church. 


Underlying Tension 

The answer to this question is not unrelated to the one which 
can be given to the question posed earlier. The astonishment of 
many observers at the Patriarch’s forcefully articulated pro-Arab 
sentiments and the surprise at his charge that other denominations 
were “stealing” his flock, thus justifying his decision to break off 
ecumenical relations, both have their explanation, at least in large 
part, in the same fact: that there has been long-standing tension 
between the overwhelmingly Arab laity of the Patriarchate and its 
completely Greek hierarchy . It is this Arab-Greek tension which 
not only makes Diodoros’ new pro-Arab statements so amazing 
but also accounts for the departure of so many Arab Orthodox 
from the Patriarchate. With regard to the former issue, even Mayor 
Kollek, who, as we have seen, roundly condemned Israeli actions 
at the Hospice, clearly recognized that Diodoros might have had 
an ulterior motive in mounting his pro-Arab, anti-Israeli campaign: 
the Patriarch and other hierarchs, all ethnically Greek, he said, 
might be using the incident to their political advantage, “to impress 
their own laity,” who are Arab. 10 

Because the nature and the history of this tension are so little 
known in the Christian world, even in Orthodox circles, they merit 
examination. If nothing else, the tumultous events in Jerusalem 
over the last several years can bring us to an understanding of this 
central issue in the life of the Orthodox Patriarchate there. And 
that understanding inevitably depends on a knowledge of the Patri¬ 
archate’s history, especially that of the last century. 


From “Romans” to Greeks 

The first factor which must be kept in mind is the bond 
between the Patriarchate of Jerusalem and the Byzantine Empire. 
The Church of Jerusalem was accorded patriarchal status only in 
the fifth century by the Council of Chalcedon (a.d. 451), which 
was, of course, conducted under imperial auspices. The Church of 

of Jerusalem, to Remarks by Israeli President Chaim Herzog Concerning 
the Occupation of St. John’s Hospice,” The Word, Sept. 1990, pp. 11-12. 
10 “Jerusalem Mayor...p. 11. 
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Jerusalem, over the centuries, developed a daughter relationship 
with its mother-church of imperial Constantinople. This reliance 
was understandable from two perspectives. First, there was a cul¬ 
tural common ground; Orthodoxy was fundamentally the “Greek 
Church,” whose patristic patrimony and liturgical tradition de¬ 
veloped in the Koine Greek ambiance of the time. In Palestine 
the Church, though situated in a Semitic environment, would quite 
naturally look to Constantinople, the bastion of Byzantine culture, 
for guidance. Second, there was the issue of political protection. 
After the Arab invasion of 637, more than ever the Orthodox 
Church would look to Constantinople for support in the face of 
ever-encroaching Muslim influence. When the Crusaders arrived in 
1099 and the Latins sought to impose their control over Jerusalem, 
the Orthodox Patriarch actually fled to Constantinople; there the 
Patriarchs of Jerusalem lived until the Latins had been dislodged 
by Saladin in 1187. 11 

The Orthodox Patriarchate of Jerusalem was, therefore, clearly 
“Roman,” i.e., dependent on the New Rome, Constantinople. To 
this day in Arabic-speaking lands Orthodox Christians are called 
“Roum,” referring to this historical connection. Greek was the 
official language of the Patriarchate; it was used in the services 
and in official communications. Most of the monks, who featured 
prominently in the life of the Patriarchate from its earliest years, 
were primarily Greek-speaking. The research of G. Every, how¬ 
ever, established quite clearly that the Greek-speaking element 
co-existed with a native Syriac-speaking one. 12 In fact, as early 
as the fourth century, when Egeria made her now-famous pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem, she found Greek and Syriac both used in the services: 

A portion of the population of this province knows both 
Greek and Syriac; another segment knows only Greek; 
and still another, only Syriac. Even though the bishop may 
know Syriac, he always speaks Greek and never Syriac; 
and, therefore, there is always present a priest who, while 
the bishop speaks in Greek, translates into Syriac so that 
all may understand what is being explained. Since what¬ 
ever scriptural texts are read must be read in Greek, 
there is always someone present who can translate the 

U D. Attwater, The Christian Churches of the East. Vol 2 (of 2), 
(Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co., 1948), p. 40. 

12 See G. Every, “The Syrian Christians in Palestine in the Early 
Middle Ages,” Eastern Churches Quarterly 6 (1946): 363-372; also, his 
“Syrian Christians in Jerusalem, 1183-1283,” Eastern Churches Quarterly 7 
(1947): 46-54. 
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readings into Syriac for the people, so they will always 
understand, (c. 47) 18 

Therefore, the “Syri” and “Syriani” mentioned in the various 
manuscripts from die ninth through the twelfth centuries were not 
non-Chalcedonian Jacobites or Nestorians, as some historians have 
posited, but Orthodox Christians who liturgized in Syriac. There 
were thus “Romans” and “Syrians” in the Patriarchate in these 
centuries, these designations not referring to racial origin but to 
language preference. The “Romans” liturgized in Koine Greek 
and used Greek (as it was developing) as their language of com¬ 
munication; the “Syrians” liturgized in Syriac and, gradually after 
the seventh century, came to use Arabic as their language of com¬ 
munication. A native who was schooled in Greek and thus 
“Grecized” would become a “Roman,” despite his racial ancestry. 14 

As early as the eighth century, the manuscript evidence in¬ 
dicates, there was a combination of Greek and Arabic learning 
in the Church in the Near East, including, of course, the Church 
of Jerusalem. (A clear example of such combination was found in 
St John of Damascus, whose family name was Mansur and who 
served in the caliphal administration but who wrote his theological 
works in Greek.) The two cultural elements mixed and were in 
constant contact with each other, even though the traditional 
“Roman,” or “Greek” cultural element maintained a clear dom¬ 
inance. For instance, at the Monastery of Mar Sabba there were 
clearly “Roman” and “Syrian” monks, but only a “Roman” could 
become hegumen. 15 

The distinction between the groups constituting the Patriarchate 
of Jerusalem was, well into the fifteenth century, primarily a cul¬ 
tural-linguistic distinction rather than a racial-ethnic one. After the 
fall of Constantinople in 1453, and the concomitant demise of the 
empire, however, the “Romans” of the Patriarchate thought of 
themselves more and more as “Greeks,” in contradistinction to the 
“Arabs,” who formed the native ecclesiastical populace. Thus 
the cultural-linguistic distinction of earlier centuries was trans¬ 
mogrified into a racial-ethnic (or national) one. The Byzantine/ 
“Roman” emphasis in the Patriarchate became a Hellenic one. 
Whereas most of the patriarchs until the middle of the sixteenth 
century were “Romanized” natives, since 1543 all have been 

1S G. E. Gingras, ed. Egeria: Diary of a Pilgrimage (New York and 
Paramus: Newman Press, 1970), pp. 125-126. 

14 Every, “Syrian Christians in Palestine...pp. 365-366. 

«/M4, pp. 366-367. 
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Greeks. 16 Thus the stage was set for the ongoing tension between 
Greeks and Arabs that with greater or lesser intensity, depend¬ 
ing on the personalities involved, has vexed the Jerusalem Patri¬ 
archate for over four centuries. 


Developments Until the British Mandate 

For our purposes it will suffice to concentrate on the develop¬ 
ments of the last century or so. 

In the nineteenth century the Russian presence in the Middle 
East became increasingly important to Orthodox Christians. The 
Orthodox had found themselves beleaguered, on one side, by Roman 
Catholics and Uniates who enjoyed French protection and, on 
the other, by an increasing number of Protestants with British 
and German support. 17 Western missionaries, unable to convert 
any significant numbers of Jews or Muslims, began ravaging the 
native Orthodox communities, and were quite successful until Rus¬ 
sian protection of the Orthodox of the region blunted their efforts. 

The Jerusalem Patriarchate thus came to depend heavily on 
the Russians, who established two missions in the patriarchal ter¬ 
ritory (in 1842 and 1875). 18 Not an ingrate willing to bite the 
hand that fed him, Patriarch Cyril II in 1872 refused to side with 
Constantinople against the Russians in what might be called “the 
Bulgarian dispute.” 19 The Bulgarians had declared their autonomy 
from Constantinople in 1870, desiring to set up an independent 
national Church, and were condemned for the heresy of “phyletism” 
(nationalism) by the Phanar in 1872. The Russians, while recog¬ 
nizing that the new Bulgarian church was uncanonical, still widely 
sympathised with fellow-Slavs. The presence of both Russian and 
Constantinopolitan influences in Jerusalem made the city a focus 
of the controversy, and Cyril n found himself caught in the line 
of fire. 

Constantinople, supported by the Greek-controlled Brother¬ 
hood of the Holy Sepulchre, deposed Cyril for his support of the 
Russians and appointed one Prokopios in his place. Feelings of 
nationalism were stirring among the local populace, leading Arab 

16 Attwater, op, cit. f p. 40; cf. A. Fortescue, The Orthodox Eastern 
Church , 3rd ed. (London: Catholic Truth Society, 1911), p. 288. 

17 A. J. Arberry, Religion in the Middle East. Vol. 1 (of 2), (Cambridge: 
University Press, 1969), p. 306. 

18 A. Bertram and J.W.A. Young, The Orthodox Patriarchate of Jerusalem: 
Report of the Commission by the Government of Palestine (London: Oxford 
University Press, 1926), p. 25. 

19 Ibid., cf. Fortescue, op. cit., p. 288. 
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Orthodox to sympathize with the nationalistic Bulgarians deter¬ 
mined to throw off the Greek yoke and therefore to align them¬ 
selves with the Russians. The Arab laity of the Patriarchate refused 
to accept Prokopios, and the Russians forced him to resign in 
1875. Cyril died the same year, so a successor to Prokopios had 
to be elected. 20 

To forestall the chaos that would certainly result from any 
badly conducted patriarchal election at this crucial juncture in the 
history of the Jerusalem Patriarchate, the Turkish government took 
action. Some twenty years earlier it had required the Patriarchate 
of Constantinople to adopt a constitution that would guide its in¬ 
ternal affairs, including the election of the patriarch. Near the end 
of the reign of Patriarch Cyril, the government demanded the same 
of the Jerusalem Patriarchate. The Brotherhood supported the 
idea, but Cyril, ever the autocrat, had a strong distaste for regula¬ 
tions and impeded progress toward a constitutionally regulated 
style of administration. However, when a successor to Prokopios 
had to be elected, the need for established procedures was in¬ 
disputable. Between Constantinople and Jerusalem a regulatory docu¬ 
ment was hammered out, which came to be known as the “Fun¬ 
damental Law of 1875.” Eleven of its seventeen articles dealt 
with the election of the patriarch. 21 Prokopios’ successor Hierotheos 
was the first to be elected in accord with its stipulations. 

A document which Hierotheos wrote to the Governor of 
Jerusalem on 6 October, 1875, revealed the tensions between 
Arabs and Greeks then obtaining in the Patriarchate and anticipated 
much of the strife yet to come. The Katastatikon (“Settlement”), 
as it was called, established that all those who so desired could 
enter the Brotherhood of the Holy Sepulchre and be advanced 
through all hieratic orders, up to inclusion on the Holy Synod 
(something previously denied to Arabs); that in Jerusalem a super¬ 
visory board composed of monastic clergy, native clergy, and lay- 
people would be responsible for regulating the Patriarchate’s schools 
in Jerusalem; that similar boards would be established for schools 
in outlying districts; that bishops would remain among their flocks; 
and that a committee would be set up in each local community to 
oversee income and expenditures. 22 If the Katastatikoris provi¬ 
sions were executed, much of the tension between the hierarchy 
and laity of the Patriarchate would have dissipated, but, as one 
author, writing in 1925, noted, “The unfortunate thing about these 

20 1 bid., p. 26; Fortescue, op. cit., pp. 288-289. 

21 Ibid., pp. 213-215. 

22 Ibid., pp. 27-29. 
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declarations is that they have not been carried out in a single par¬ 
ticular.” 23 The tensions, consequently, persisted and even increased. 

The death of Hierotheos, who reigned until 1882, precipitated 
another power struggle between the Greeks and the Russians in 
Jerusalem, a truly Byzantine intrigue remarkable (and somewhat 
comical) for its complexity. Three candidates emerged: Nikodemos, 
Gerasimos, and Photios. The third, staunchly anti-Russian, was 
elected, but the Russians prevailed upon the sultan to withhold 
the berat from Photios and to give it instead to Nikodemos. Photios 
set off for St Catherine’s in Sinai. The other candidate, Gerasimos, 
was elected Patriarch of Antioch in 1885. 24 

Nikodemos led the Patriarchate of Jerusalem until 1890, when 
the Phanar convinced the sultan that he was too old to continue 
in his position. He was deposed, and Photios was summoned again 
to Jerusalem. The Russians objected so violently that Gerasimos 
was forced to relinquish the much more prestigious and influential 
position as Patriarch of Antioch to assume the leadership of the 
Jerusalem Church. Photios, in the meantime, was made Metro¬ 
politan of Nazareth and, subsequently, Patriarch of Alexandria. 
Peace, at last, prevailed, but it was short-lived. When Gerasimos 
died in 1897, a Russian-supported candidate, Euthymios, was 
pitted against a Greek-supported counterpart, Damianos Kassiotis. 
The latter emerged victorious. 25 

Damianos’ tenure was not to be a tranquil one, however. The 
“Young Turk” revolution of 1908 ignited a nationalistic spirit 
among many Palestinian Orthodox, who began to insist all the 
more forcefully that the Patriarchate act on their demands. Again, 
they called for the establishment of a mixed council which would 
bring the Palestinian laity into a cooperative effort with the Greek 
hierarchy in the administration of the Church of Jerusalem, for 
more resident bishops who would truly exercise pastoral care for 
their flocks, and for better educational facilities. Patriarch Damianos 
did not react negatively to these renewed demands; in fact, he was 
inclined to agree with them, which provoked the wrath of his 
Greek-controlled synod, which was not anxious to share its power 
with the native laity. The synod voted to depose Damianos, but 
the Sublime Porte denied that it had any right to do so; it could 
elect a Patriarch but not depose one. 26 To pacify the waters, the 
Ottoman Ministerial Council in 1910 issued an order (later aug- 

m Ibid., p. 30. 

^Fortescue, op. cit., p. 289. 

2 &Ibid„ pp. 289-290. 

^Attwater, op. cit., p. 42; cf. Bertram and Young, op. cit., pp. 30-31. 
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mented by elucidatory addenda) calling for the following: (1) the 
reform of the constitution of the Patriarchate of Jerusalem in line 
with that of the Patriarchate of Constantinople; (2) the formation 
of a mixed council to be composed of monks (one-third) and laity 
(two-thirds), over which the Patriarch would preside and the func¬ 
tion of which would be the supervision of schools, churches, and 
religious benefices; (3) the reception of qualified members of the 
Arab Orthodox population into the Brotherhood and their advance¬ 
ment through all orders (including the episcopacy) on the basis 
of merit; (4) the participation of the native Orthodox population 
in the election of the Patriarch; (5) the restriction of the powers 
of the synod to spiritual matters; (6) the inclusion of native 
Arab priests in the synod; (7) the exercise of true pastoral care 
by bishops, who were to live among their people and not govern 
in absentia-, (8) the participation of the laity in the appointment 
of bishops, archimandrites, priests, and deacons; (9) the acceptance 
only of Ottoman citizens into the Brotherhood; (10) the establish¬ 
ment of an Arabic choir in the Church of the Resurrection (Holy 
Sepulchre) and other churches to complement the Greek choirs 
already in existence; and (11) the provision of one-third of the 
annual revenue of the Patriarchate to the mixed council for pur¬ 
poses of administering the schools, churches, hospitals, and housing 
facilities to be used by the native Orthodox population. 27 

We note here a substantial agreement between what the Turk¬ 
ish Order of 1910 required and what Hierotheos promised in his 
Katastatikon of 1875. But the former, like the latter, was never 
seriously implemented; by the beginning of World War I, what it 
required in theory had yet to be put into practice, and the onset 
of the war provided the Brotherhood and synod with the neces¬ 
sary excuse to ignore implementation. The destabilization caused 
by the war was further aggravated by the Russian Revolution of 
1917, which debilitated the Russian Church and prevented it from 
continuing its aid to the Orthodox Patriarchate of Jerusalem. A 
severe financial crisis ensued, providing yet another delaying tactic 
for the Brotherhood and synod. In 1921 Damianos, faced with a 
debt of approximately $3 million, said that the Patriarchate ac¬ 
cepted the proposal of a mixed council in principle but would not 
accept it in fact until the Patriarchate became solvent. 28 


27 Bertram and Young, op. cit.. Appendix F, pp. 318-327. 
28 Attwater, op. cit., pp. 42-43. 
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Enter the British: Concerns and Commissions 

Not long after the British assumed the reins of control in 
Palestine in 1917, it became all too clear to them that the Patri¬ 
archate of Jerusalem was being severely debilitated by internal 
crises. Their concern led to the formation of commissions to study 
the problems and then implement solutions. 

The first of these, the Bertram-Luke Commission, filed its re¬ 
port in March 1921, which led to the appointment of another 
commission in August of the same year to alleviate the debt and 
regulate the financial affairs of the Patriarchate. The British soon 
found the Patriarch and other hierarchs of the Church less than 
willing participants. The ordinance establishing this new commis¬ 
sion called for the inclusion of two members of the Orthodox com¬ 
munity, one to be appointed by the High Commissioner in con¬ 
sultation with the Patriarch and the other in consultation with 
the laity. The Patriarch appointed the Archbishop of Sebastia, 
Dositheos, to the commission. The working relationship between 
the bishop and the British was not a happy one. The Patriarch 
removed Dositheos from the commission, saying that he was needed 
to work on a mission to raise funds for die debt-ridden Church, 
and replaced him with the Archbishop of Dio-Caesarea, Cleopas, 
as a “temporary substitute” for Dositheos. 29 

Although Cleopas worked well with the British (or perhaps 
because he worked well with them), the Patriarch removed him 
from the commission within a year after his appointment and then 
proceeded to implicate him in a situation which would rock the 
Patriarchate for years. On 5 August 1922, the synod deposed the 
Metropolitan of Nazareth, Glykerios, because of disagreements he 
had had with the Patriarch. In accord with Article 17 of the afore¬ 
mentioned Fundamental Law of 1875, one group of the diocese’s 
faithful, apparently closely aligned with the Patriarch and Brother¬ 
hood, prepared and submitted a mazbata (petition) asking that 
Cleopas be designated Glykerios’ successor. Another group re¬ 
jected Cleopas as a candidate because he lacked one very important 
qualification required by Article 15 (4) of the 1875 Law: he did 
not know Arabic. The Patriarch pressed Cleopas as his choice- 
some (including the British) suspecting he did so in order to be 
able to remove Cleopas from the financial commission; the synod 
officially elected him on 22 August, an action which set off tremen- 

29 Bertram and Young, op. cit, pp. 9-10. 
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dous upheaval in Nazareth and among the Arab Orthodox throughout 
the Patriarchate. 30 


The Haifa Congress 

Such lack of good faith and utter disdain for the established 
rights of the native laity only served to aggravate resentment and 
sparked concrete efforts to force the hand of the Patriarch and 
synod. On 15 July 1923, a congress of Arab Orthodox clergy and 
laity assembled in Haifa and issued a set of demands to the Patri¬ 
archate. None of these demands were new; fundamentally, they 
required the Patriarchate to fulfill the promises that Patriarch 
Hierotheos had made some fifty years earlier. What was note¬ 
worthy, however, was the forceful, almost militant, tone of the 
Haifa Congress. The Arab Orthodox of the Patriarchate were quickly 
losing their patience, feeling that the Greek hierarchy of their 
Church had repeatedly dealt duplicitously with them. For example, 
the Haifa Congress, aware that the native Orthodox clergy were 
kept uneducated to preclude their rising to episcopal rank, de¬ 
manded that an ecclesiastical school be opened to train native 
clergy and that if this were not done, students be sent to such 
schools of the Patriarchate of Antioch (no. 3). The Congress also 
called for the compilation of the history of the Orthodox com¬ 
munity of Antioch (no. 23 [3]). Both of these references to Antioch 
were symbolically significant: the Arab Orthodox of Antioch, like 
those of Jerusalem, had been dominated by a Greek hierarchy, 
which they systematically began to replace in the late nineteenth 
century with Arabs. Antioch thus became a symbol of resistance. 
Such resistance is evident in other demands of the Haifa Congress 
as well: that no deacon or priest who does not know the Arabic 
language shall be appointed (no. 5), that no non-Arab shall be 
accepted into the priesthood without the approval of the mixed 
council (no. 7), that every spiritual leader who does not know 
“the language of the nation” shall be dismissed at once (no. 9), 
that church laws shall be translated into Arabic and distributed 
to the laity (no. 15), that an Arabic Orthodox magazine shall 
be published (no. 27), and that July 15, the anniversary of the 
Haifa Congress (called the “First Arabic Orthodox Congress”), 
shall be observed as a holiday among native Orthodox of the Patri¬ 
archate and that similar yearly congresses shall be convoked. 81 

mbid., pp. 10-13. 

31 The “Demands of the Haifa Congress” are given in Appendix A of 
the Bertram-Young Report, pp. 273-278. 
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Sensing a threat to their control of the Jerusalem Church, 
Greeks both in Palestine and elsewhere jumped to the defense 
of the hierarchy of the Patriarchate, glorifying the sacrifices of 
the “Greek race” in the Holy City and impugning the native 
population. A startling example of such efforts was made in an¬ 
ticipation of the Haifa Congress by the Archbishop of Cyprus, 
who wrote a memorandum to the British Secretary of State, which, 
among other things, said the following: 

The Greek race’s imprescriptible rights of ownership over 
the Patriarchate of Jerusalem and the holy shrines of 
the Holy Land which have been acquired through so much 
blood and so many sacrifices have, in spite of all the 
stubborn counteractions displayed from time to time, 
been held in respect by all the heterodox conquerors of 
Palestine.... 

During all this long strife of Hellenism for the shrines 
and the Patriarchate of Jerusalem, the Arabic-speaking 
Orthodox population of Palestine, a comparatively small 
population, hidden in the depth of the stage on which 
the Greek race was fighting in order to save Orthodoxy 
and the holy shrines, offered to that effect no moral 
contribution or material sacrifice: on the contrary, be¬ 
cause of its penury and distress, it increased the anxieties 
of the Greek Patriarchs.... 

We have proceeded to make all the above statements be¬ 
cause ... a portion of the Arabic-speaking flock of that 
Patriarchate, which is politically working with the Arabic¬ 
speaking Moslems, seeks to create a question for the pur¬ 
pose of ejecting, both from the Patriarchate and the holy 
shrines, the representatives of the sovereign Greek race, 
who are the Patriarch and the Holy Sepulchre Brother¬ 
hood under him. 82 

The unmistakably ethnocentric tone of this statement was paralleled 
in statements made by Chrysostomos, Metropolitan of Athens, to 
the Palestine Government, and by the Pan-Hellenic League of the 
Holy Sepulchre to the Prime Minister of Great Britain. 88 In October 
1923, Patriarch Damianos himself sent to the Mandatory Govem- 

&lbid., pp. 15-16. 

88/fcW., p. 16. 
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ment a memorandum “On the Monastic Character of Administra¬ 
tion of the Greek Orthodox Church of Jerusalem,” in which he 
traced the history and defended the present state of the Brother¬ 
hood of the Holy Sepulchre’s domination of the Patriarchate. Other 
Orthodox Churches, he contended, had involved laypeople in the 
machinery of their administration, but the Patriarchate of Jeru¬ 
salem, because of its monastic character, “has prevented and pre¬ 
vents any interference, whatever may be, of laymen in its ad¬ 
ministration,” considering such “interference” in violation of ec¬ 
clesiastical canons. 34 

The British were quick to discern the twofold motive of all 
these protests made both immediately before and shortly after the 
Haifa Congress: to defend Greek hegemony in the Church of 
Jerusalem, especially through the hagiotaphites (as the monks of 
the Brotherhood were called in Greek), and to cast aspersions on 
the past efforts and present motives of the native Arab Orthodox 
population. 95 

That the Greeks had no intention of making concessions be¬ 
came apparent when, in August 1923, the executive committee of 
the Haifa Congress formally presented its demands before the 
Patriarch, who, in turn, presented them to the synod. No reply 
was made until October. In effect, that reply stated that the Con¬ 
gress’ demands were superfluous in that they had been put forward 
in 1908 and resolved by the Turkish Order of 1910; there was 
therefore, the Patriarch concluded, no further possibility of dis¬ 
cussion. 36 The Patriarch, however, neglected to explain why he 
and the Brotherhood had failed to implement the stipulations of 
the 1910 Order. 


The Moderate Party Response 

The Patriarchate also sought to counter the influence of the 
Haifa Congress by another means. It encouraged the formation of 
an opposing party, the Moderates. Shortly after the Haifa Con¬ 
gress, in October 1923, the Moderate Party began to meet, and, 
after five months of periodic sessions, issued its own set of demands 
in April 1924, characterizing certain of the resolutions of the Haifa 
Congress as “untrue” and “illogical” and detrimental to the Ortho- 

**The full text of the memorandum Is given in Appendix C of the 
Bertram-Young Report, pp. 284-290; cf. pp. 17, 95-99. 

s*/Wd., p. 16. 

Mlbid., p. 22. 
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dox community. 37 Needless to say, the Moderates* demands were 
less boldly presented; a more conciliatory—and realistic—tone was 
adopted. As one observer noted, the Moderates felt “it would be 
well to take what they could get, so as to get it quickly. 38 Never¬ 
theless, and very significantly, the Moderates, like the Haifa 
Congress, demanded the establishment of a mixed council (with 
a lay majority) for the Patriarchate and of communal councils 
for local communities, the admission of native Arab Orthodox 
to the Brotherhood of the Holy Sepulchre, the popular election 
of bishops who would be true pastors to their flocks, the reor¬ 
ganization of ecclesiastical courts (along with the translation into 
Arabic of church laws currently in force, to be distributed among 
the native laity), and the reformation of the faltering educational 
system of the Patriarchate. 89 Even the Moderate Party could not 
deny the need for such changes. 

Despite the fact that the Patriarch was largely responsible for 
manipulating the formation and operation of the Moderate Party, 
he balked even at its demands. Having received the Party’s resolu¬ 
tions in April 1924, Damianos made no formal response to them 
until 22 July, when he said that they were “provisionally accepted” 
but could not be implemented until the financial situation in the 
Patriarchate had been improved. Perplexed by this response, the 
Moderates requested further clarification in September. On 19 
November, the Patriarch sent a response in which he made it clear 
that the mixed council was not to be reconstituted any time soon: 
“Regarding the re-opening of the so-called ‘mixed council,’ I have 
to inform you that, owing to the financial crisis ... and the enmity 
between the congregation [i.e., laity] and the Patriarchate, we have 
to avoid this with all our powers.” 40 The Patriarch, then made 
another politically motivated suggestion: that if a mixed council 
was to be established, let it be established from the ranks of the 
Moderate Party. The Party responded positively to such a suggestion, 
only to be told that financial restraints precluded its implementation. 41 

Thus the Patriarch and the Brotherhood had successfully nul¬ 
lified all the efforts of the native Orthodox population. The Greeks 
retained virtually complete control of the Patriarchate, and the 
Arabs were given little hope of participating in its administration. 

s7 The “Demands of the Moderate Party” are given in Appendix B of 
the Bertram-Young Report , pp. 279-283. 

*8 Ibid., p. 104. 
mbid., p. 120. 

«>Ibid., pp. 20-21. 

*mid., pp. 21-22. 
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The Bertram-Young Commission 

Now at a loss, the Arab Orthodox appealed to the British 
authorities for assistance. In late 1923, the vice-president of the 
executive committee of the Haifa Congress, Yaccoub Farraj, asked 
the Mandatory Government to intervene in order to put a stop to 
the “anarchy” rending the Patriarchate. An interview between the 
Mandatory Chief Secretary and a deputation from the Congress 
took place in December 1923. Having become convinced of the 
gravity of the conflict in the Orthodox community, the British 
officially appointed the Bertram-Young Commission in early 1925. 42 

It became obvious that the Patriarchate was not about to co¬ 
operate willingly with the Commission’s work. Herbert Samuel, 
the Mandatory High Commissioner, sent an initial letter to Damianos 
on 27 February 1925, informing him of the goals of the Com¬ 
mission and requesting “the support and cooperation of Your 
Beatitude.” 43 On 6 March the Patriarch sent a formal reply stat¬ 
ing that the synod was surprised at the formation of the Commis¬ 
sion and hinted that cooperation would not be forthcoming. When 
it became clear to the Patriarch that the Commission was proceed¬ 
ing with its work, he sent a further communication on 14 March 
asking that it desist. He later met with the High Commissioner and 
requested funds to go to London to protest the Bertram-Young 
investigation. The High Commissioner refused the request, arguing 
that the Patriarch could meet with the Secretary of State during the 
latter’s upcoming visit to the Near East, which Damianos did on 
21 April. The Patriarch protested that the government should not 
tamper with the status quo sanctioned by the Fundamental Law 
of 1875. This was not a propitious time, he argued, for the Man¬ 
datory officials to modify any of the regulations currently in force. 
The Patriarchate would cooperate at a more propitious time, if 
it became convinced of the necessity of such modifications. 44 

On 22 April the secretary of the Commission attempted to 
make an appointment for the president of the Commission, Sir 
Anton Bertram, to meet with the Patriarch. Damianos responded 
that he would be willing to receive Sir Bertram in his personal 
capacity, but not in his capacity as president of a Commission 
that the Patriarchate did not recognize. Bertram on 28 April had 
a telling conversation with His Beatitude, in the course of which 

«/Md., p. 23. 

Wbid., pp. 1-2. 

Ibid ., pp. 2-5. 
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Damianos argued that he was powerless to approve any modifica¬ 
tions of the Law of 1875, in that the holy places were the property 
of the “Roum Millet” and that he therefore could approve no 
changes without its consent. Bertram was quick to discern that the 
Patriarch was not using this term in its historical sense: in Ottoman 
days it was used to refer to the entire Orthodox community through¬ 
out the empire. Bertram asked whether the Arabophone Orthodox 
of Palestine and the Patriarchate of Antioch (which by then had 
ousted the Greeks that once dominated it) were part of the “Roum 
Millet.” The Patriarch responded that he considered them as such 
but that they excluded themselves from it by claiming to be Arabs. 
To Bertram it became clear that “Roum Millet,” to the hierarchy 
of the Jerusalem Patriarchate no longer referred to the Orthodox 
community but to the Greek race. 45 What was originally a religious 
designation had become a racial-ethnic one. 

Even though the Patriarch refused to give the Commission 
official recognition, he did allow Bertram to conduct “unofficial” 
interviews with members of the synod and the Brotherhood and 
to have access to official documents and books. 4 ® The work of 
the Bertram-Young Commission thus proceeded. 

The Commission’s final report, submitted to the High Com¬ 
missioner in June 1925, is remarkable for its even-handedness 
and perceptiveness, as well as for its wealth of detail and documen¬ 
tation. It is certainly worthwhile to consider its final observations 
and conclusions, 47 which might be summarized under the following 
two headings: the racial-ethnic and the administrative issue. 

The racial-ethnic issue, as perceived by the British, consisted 
fundamentally in this: that the Greek race saw itself as “sover¬ 
eign” in the Jerusalem Patriarchate, as the legitimate heirs of the 
ancient church in the Holy City established under imperial auspices. 
After the fall of the Byzantine Empire, the “Roman” (i.e., Byz¬ 
antine/Orthodox) character of the Church of Jerusalem came to 
be redefined along racial-ethnic lines, stressing the Church’s “Greek- 
ness.” The Patriarchate began to see itself less as a protector of 
the shrines for the whole of Orthodoxy than as their protector in 
behalf of the Greek nation. 48 The Greeks repeatedly tried to justify 
their hegemony on historical grounds, even concocting rather fanci¬ 
es Ibid., pp. 5-7. 
mbid., p. 8. 

*Vbid., pp. 266-269; cf. pp. 34-36. 

48 At one point, in order to alleviate the Patriarchate’s financial woes, 
the Brotherhood considered accepting an offer from the National Bank of 
Greece, a move which would have made the Patriarchate a Hellenic de- 
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ful theories—for instance, that the native Orthodox of Palestine 
were all really Greeks by race who at some point had simply 
become Arabophones. 49 With the rise of national identity among 
Arabs in Palestine, however, the Hellenic high-handedness became 
less and less tolerable. As the Commission report noted, “Deep 
in the consciousness of many of the Orthodox community there 
is the conviction that at one time their Patriarchs were not persons 
drawn from the ranks of an alien corporation, but were their own 
fellow countrymen.” 50 Indeed more impartial investigation has 
established that there is substantial historical basis for such a 
conviction. 

The racial-ethnic chauvinism of the Greeks in the Jerusalem 
Patriarchate inevitably led to an administrative monopoly. The 
British found that the Greeks based their refusal to form any 
substantial partnership with the native laity on the contention that 
the Patriarchate of Jerusalem had a “special monastic character,” 
unique in the Orthodox Church. The British noted that this 
“unique” situation was also quite uncanonical according to univer¬ 
sally applicable standards of Orthodox ecclesiology. 51 As a matter 
of fact, the Patriarchate was found to be virtually co-extensive 
with the Brotherhood of the Holy Sepulchre, a completely anomalous 
situation, which only served to underscore the Arabs’ demand, 
repeatedly made, that native Orthodox be admitted to the Brother¬ 
hood. In principle, the Greeks could not deny the inherent justice 
of the Arab demand; as Hierotheos had observed in 1875, the 
Church could make no distinctions among her children on the basis 
of race or ethnicity. The very constitution of the Brotherhood (art. 
4) stated clearly that the only criteria for acceptance were sound¬ 
ness in mind and body, upright moral character, suitable educa¬ 
tion, and appropriate training. 52 But, as the Mandatory commis¬ 
sion noted, the official regulations were not the impediment to justice 
in this matter but rather the spirit of the Greek members of the 
Brotherhood. 58 To admit Arab members to the Brotherhood, who, 

pendence and the King of Greece “Protector of the Holy Places.” Such a 
solution, however, was vehemently opposed by the Palestinian laity, the 
Mandatory Government, and the Patriarch himself. (See Attwater, op. cit., 
p. 43.) 

49 This is the position argued by Pavlos Karolides in his On the National 
Origin of the Orthodox Christians of Syria and Palestine (Athens, 1909), 
cited on pp. 75-79 of the Bertram-Young Report. 

50 Bertram and Young, op. cit., pp. 39-40. 

si Ibid., p. 99. 

«/«</., pp. 184-187. 

™lbid., p. 190. 
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as monks, could in time be candidates for the episcopacy, would 
be to admit the native population to an administrative partnership 
in the Patriarchate, something the Greeks wanted to prevent. Un¬ 
doubtedly the British observers were amazed at how many times 
the Greeks had made promises of such a partnership to the Arabs, 
promises of mixed councils and local councils and lay participa¬ 
tion in hierarchical appointments, only to renege on them. It was 
necessary, the British asserted, that the Brotherhood begin to see 
both monastery and the flock as “essential and indisseverable ele¬ 
ments of the ancient historic Patriarchate.” 54 In short, the British 
concluded, “the Orthodox population of this country is in fact 
the victim of an unfortunate historical development.” 55 

But even after the Bertram-Young report was submitted, in¬ 
transigence on the part of the Patriarchate’s leadership prevented 
the re-directing of this historical development. 


From the 1930s to the Present 

In 1931 Patriarch Damianos died, his death giving rise to a 
power struggle between the Greek and Arab elements in the Patri¬ 
archate. Arab clergy and laity refused to participate in the election 
of a successor, preventing fulfillment of the requirements of the 
Fundamental Law of 1875. For four years the Church of Jerusalem 
was without a leader. 56 

Finally, in 1935 the British government in London, to break 
the stalemate, devised an ad hoc method by which a new patriarch 
could be elected. Damianos’ successor was Timotheos Themelis, 
whom the Arabs refused to recognize. When Timotheos attempted 
to gain Arab support by promising concessions, the Greeks ob¬ 
jected. Even with a new Patriarch in place, tensions in the Patri¬ 
archate did not subside. Nevertheless, the new Patriarch remained 
in power, and some stability was restored. By 1938 the British 
had managed to hammer out an agreement between Arabs and 
Greeks regarding election of patriarchs and bishops and administra¬ 
tion of church properties. 57 Much of the agreement was never 
actualized, and in the last troubled decade of the Mandate other, 
more weighty controversies and disputes occupied British attention. 

When the Mandate came to an end, the Patriarchate had to 

**Ibid., p. 267. 

s&Ibid. 

M Attwater, op. cit., pp. 43, 45. 

57 Ibid p. 45. 
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deal with a new secular political power—Jordan—and the experience 
was not a pleasant one. The Hashemite government would not allow 
the Patriarchate to earn income by renting or selling any of its 
property, and, as time went on, the Patriarchate’s power, prestige, 
and financial strength diminished. Even more importantly, the 
Jordanian government, influenced by its Arab Orthodox constituents 
both in Jordan proper and in the West Bank and Jerusalem, enforced 
a policy of Arabization in its dealings with the Patriarchate, requir¬ 
ing Arab Orthodox participation in church administration and 
pushing for Arab bishops, or, at the very least, requiring that all 
Greek bishops be Jordanian citizens and perfectly fluent in Arabic. 
Benediktos succeeded Timotheos to the patriarchal see in 1957, 
after agreeing to support the Jordanian reforms; only then would 
King Hussein approve his candidacy. Once elected, however, 
Benediktos withdrew his support and began using political con¬ 
nections in Jordan to ensure that all of the proposed reforms re¬ 
mained dead letters, mere theories never to be put into practice. 58 

It came as no surprise, then, that the Patriarchate reacted 
positively to the Israeli occupation of East Jerusalem in 1967. 
Freed from Jordanian constraint, the Greeks could reassert full 
control and the Patriarchate could again pursue lucrative eco¬ 
nomic activity, which it promptly did, angering its Arab laity by 
leasing some of its prime real estate to none other than the Israeli 
government. 59 The Arab Orthodox became more convinced than 
ever that their hierarchy cared little for their welfare or political 
sentiments. Little indeed had changed after a century of struggle. 

Benediktos’ successor, Diodoros, was elected in 1981. Though 
he at least speaks Arabic, he has actually done very little to reduce 
the discontent of his 160,000 Arab laity (40,000 in Israel and 
120,000 in Jordan). 80 A letter written in late 1990 by a prominent 
Arab Orthodox layman, Dr. Ernest Farah, reveals that, to a large 
extent, the Arab laity still feels very much disenfranchised in its 
own church, despite the fact that services in parish churches are 
now regularly celebrated in Arabic: 

We are under the Greek Orthodox Patriarchate which 
is totally Greek, with not even one single archimandrite 
who is Arab. The hierarchy is totally Greek and the sub¬ 
jects—the faithful—are all Arabs. We celebrate the Divine 

58 Y. Eldar and T. Idinopulos, “A New Vision for Eastern Orthodoxy?” 
The Christian Century, Nov. 1987, p. 997; cf. Idinopulos, “Religious 
Turmoil...,” p. 20. 

S9 Idinopulos, "Religious Turmoil...,” p. 20. 

°°Eldar and Idinopulos, op. cit„ pp. 996-997. 
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Liturgy in Arabic and not Greek, unless a Greek bishop 
presides and then Greek is partly used.... This is not 
the reason I write. The reason for the constant movement 
of Orthodox Arabs to Uniatism and all kinds of Papist 
and Protestant groups is not the language. I do not want 
to mention the true reasons for the deterioration of the 
situation of the Arab Orthodox in the Holy Land, nu¬ 
merically but mainly spiritually. Those interested can write 
to me and they are assured of getting the answer. 61 

Obviously the alienation of Arab Orthodox from the Orthodox 
Patriarchate of Jerusalem goes beyond the issue of language. It 
finds its explanation in the exclusion of Arabs from the inner 
circle of the Patriarchate, as well as in the spiritual and moral 
degeneration that has characterized the Patriarchate for years, cul¬ 
minating recently in accusations of gold and drug smuggling. 62 

Whatever the explanation, however, one thing is clear: the 
Orthodox Patriarchate of Jerusalem is still very much a “Greek 
operation” and what little hold that it still has on its Arab faithful 
continues to weaken. 


Recent Events—and the Future 

Perhaps Diodoros has decided to face the harsh reality of 
this continually weakening bond between Arab laity and Greek 
hierarchy—and to try to ameliorate the situation. Perhaps this is 
why he is seeking to isolate his laity from the influence of other 
religious groups by breaking off ecumenical relations. Perhaps this 
is why he has, of late, taken such stridently anti-Israeli stances in 
speech and in print. This is, at least, one perspective from which 
the two incidents described at the beginning of this paper can 
be interpreted. 

But if Diodoros thinks he can shore up support from his 
Arab laity by lashing out at other religious groups or the Israeli 
government, he is probably very mistaken. As the above historical 
background clearly shows, the roots of Arab discontent run much 
deeper. Any real change for the better in the Patriarchate will 
depend on a fair and forthright resolution of the Greek-Arab 
tension within it, a resolution that will require more than words 

el The Word, Dec. 1990, p. 30. I have written to Dr. Farah and look 
forward to receiving a response from him. 

82 Eldar and Idinopulos, op. cit., p. 997. 
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and gestures. It will require uncompromised honesty and objective 
self-criticism, two qualities not abundantly evident in the Patri¬ 
archate’s recent past. 

Diodoros is right to point to the often unethical proselytism 
that various groups, especially the Latins and Uniate Greek Cath¬ 
olics (Melkites), have used to entice Orthodox away from their 
ancestral Church. But Diodoros must also admit to the other side 
of the story: if these other groups were “pulling” Orthodox from 
their Church, the Greek hierarchy was, by its intransigence and 
high-handedness, “pushing” them from it. Orthodox became Latins 
or Uniates or Protestants because their new churches responded 
to their needs—spiritual, material, national—in a way their ancestral 
church would not. In short, many Arab Orthodox were so frustrated 
with and alienated from a Church dominated by foreigners who 
had clearly relegated them to second-class status that they simply 
found it easier to go elsewhere. One Catholic author, writing in the 
1940s, put it this way: 

More and more do they [the Arab Orthodox] want to 
get rid of their Greek ecclesiastical masters, but many 
of them on the other side of the Jordan and in Galilee 
find a quicker way: they see there are Catholic Melkite 
bishops at Amman and Haifa who are of their own 
race, rite, and language, so they do the obvious thing and 
become Catholics. 68 

Writing several years ago, another author made a similar observation: 

The first sign of Arab discontent with the Greek hierarchy 
occurred in the early eighteenth century when Arab Ortho¬ 
dox parishes in Galilee split from the Patriarchate to 
join with a number of Syrian churches as the new Greek 
Catholic (Melkite) Church in union with Rome. There¬ 
after Greek Catholics actively sought to attract co-re¬ 
ligionists dissatisfied with the Hellenic domination of the 
local Orthodox church; and during the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury various Catholic groups engaged in missionary work 
among the Arab Orthodox. They were led by Jesuits 
who constructed schools for an education-starved popula¬ 
tion throughout Lebanon, Syria, and Palestine. Smaller 
numbers found new homes with the Anglican, German 
Lutheran and Presbyterian missions which had been 

63 Attwater, op. cit., p. 45. 
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established in the hope of proselytizing Muslims and 

Jews. 64 

It is interesting to note that at present the Latin Patriarch of 
Jerusalem (Michael Sabbah), the Greek Catholic Patriarchal Vicar 
(Archbishop Lutfi Laham), and the Anglican Archbishop (Samir 
Kafity) are all Arabs. The only major ecclesiastical leader in the 
Holy Land who is not an Arab is the Orthodox Patriarch of 
Jerusalem. 

Diodoros 5 suspension of ecumenical discussions with all other 
groups was a dramatic gesture that attracted much attention, but 
it certainly will not solve the problem of Orthodox attrition in 
Jerusalem. The Patriarch is being less than honest with himself 
and with others if he argues as much. What he, the Greek-con¬ 
trolled hierarchy, and the Brotherhood must accept is that the 
only way to keep the Arab faithful in the Jerusalem Patriarchate 
is to admit them to full and equal standing within it, to make 
them less the objects of attention (no matter how benevolent) and 
more partners. Such a conclusion emerges clearly from the historical 
data presented above. 

The second incident described at the beginning of this paper, 
the “Hospice Incident,” provides some reason to hope that some 
constructive attitudinal change may be occurring in the Patriarchate. 
In the light of the foregoing sections, it is easy to see why so 
many were utterly astonished by Diodoros’ rallying to the Arab 
cause. History had taught that the last place one would expect to 
encounter support for Palestinian Arab nationalism was the Greek 
Patriarchate of Jerusalem. So what accounts for this change? One 
could be cynical and say that the Patriarch cares little for his 
Arab faithful’s national or political aspirations but much for his 
property; when the Hospice building, a real estate asset, was in 
danger of being lost the Patriarch felt motivated to leap into 
action. Or one could say that the Patriarch’s dramatic displays in 
public amount to little more than a ploy to draw Arab popular 
and financial support, both of which he sorely needs, especially 
at this time when the native Christian population continues to de¬ 
cline at a rapid pace as a result of emigration. 65 However, I would 

^Eldar and Idinopulos, p. 996. 

65 According to the 1986 Almanac of the Melkite Greek Catholic Church 
(p. 75), the Christian population of Jerusalem dropped from 45,000 in 
1947, to 25,000 in 1967, to 10,000 in 1979. There are now, most estimates 
say, fewer than 9,000 native Christians left in the Holy City, and the rate 
of emigration has doubled since the start of the intifada . (See “Churches 
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take a less suspicious view. I do not think the Patriarch plotted 
(or even planned) his recent show of support for the Arab Pales¬ 
tinian cause. He was gradually drawn into it. 

The turning point was the onset of the intifada . The Latin, 
Melkite, and Anglican church leaders all lent their support to the 
uprising through statements and gestures of solidarity. 66 (Some of 
the latter, as a matter of fact, verged on the heroic,) 67 The writing 
was on the wall for Diodoros to see: if the Orthodox Patriarchate 
of Jerusalem was to withhold its support, it would almost cer¬ 
tainly lose what little moral influence it still had. Diodoros thus 
became an integral part of the ecclesiastical bloc that aligned itself 

Asked to Stem Christian Emigration from Holy Land,” The Word , Nov. 
1990, p. 29.) 

66 Since January 1988, shortly after the start of the intifada , the leaders 
of the churches of Jerusalem have periodically issued joint statements of 
solidarity with their Arab faithful. The Latin Patriarchate’s “Justice and 
Peace” Commission in June 1988, issued a document entitled “A Grave 
and Urgent Situation: Six Months of Palestinian Uprising,” in which Israeli 
violations of Palestinian human rights were decried. The English-language 
Palestinian daily El-Fajr published interviews with Sabbah, Laham, Kafity, 
and Diodoros. [See “Les Eglises de Jerusalem et le Soul&vement Palestinien,” 
Proche-Orient ChrStien 38 (1988): 390-398.] As the intifada wore on, state¬ 
ments of support were bolstered by symbolic actions: die Christian leaders 
limited celebration of religious feasts to strictly religious observances; all 
processions (on Palm Sunday, for example) were proscribed. When Beit 
Sahur, a predominantly Arab Christian village near Bethlehem was isolated 
by the Israeli military, who forbade entry to visitors and cut phone lines, 
the religious leaders protested. The situation intensified when the inhabitants 
of the village, standing on the principle of “no taxation without representa¬ 
tion ” withheld taxes. The Israeli authorities imposed harsher measures and 
began to confiscate goods to compensate for the withheld taxes. Diodoros, 
along with the Latin and Armenian patriarchs, issued a strong communique 
of protest on 26 October 1989. The next day, the three patriarchs, along 
with Archbishop Laham, proceeded toward Beit Sahur, along with two 
trucks of provisions, to provide material and spiritual support to their faith- 
full there. The Israelis arrested them, and the crowd which accompanied 
them, at the entrance to Bethlehem and refused them passage to Beit 
Sahur. The religious leaders then proceeded to the Basilica of the Nativity 
for silent prayers. As the crowd left the Basilica, the Israelis were willing 
to let only the three patriarchs pass—which they refused to do, remaining 
in solidarity with the crowd. The church leaders shortly thereafter retired 
to the Orthodox monastery of St Elias, where they met the press. On Sun¬ 
day, 5 November, Beit Sahur residents conducted common services in the 
various churches—and even at the mosque—which were attended by many, 
despite the Israeli barricade. [For a fuller description of these events, see 
“Les figlises de Jerusalem et le Soul&vement Palestinien,” Proche-Orient 
Chretien 39 (1989): 413-418.] It should be noted that, after the 1990 
Hospice incident, the religious leaders on 27 April closed down the holy 
places of Jerusalem, Nazareth, Bethlehem, and elsewhere for a day in 
protest—the first time ever such a thing had been done. 
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with the native populace. The Hospice incident of 1990 was thus 
a culmination of a chain of events that began in late 1987. When 
Israeli domination, which he had denounced in words and symbolic 
actions in concert with other Christian leaders in Jerusalem, im¬ 
posed itself at his own front door, Diodoros was ready to act. 
He had been ideologically primed by the political developments 
all around him. No matter how oblivious to the aspirations of 
native Arabs the Patriarchate had been in the last hundred years, 
those developments were forging a new alliance. 

And that is a sign of hope for the Orthodox Church of Jeru¬ 
salem. The dark cloud of recent Palestinian-Israeli strife may have 
a silver lining of sorts: it appears to have diminished the chasm 
between the Greek-dominated Patriarchate and its Arab flock. 
One can only hope that common struggle will forge a new con¬ 
ciliatory spirit, a new willingness to listen, a new receptivity to 
partnership, a new movement away from ethnic-cultural chauvinism 
and administrative domination. The very survival of the native 
Orthodox Church of Jerusalem depends on such transformations. 


87 The religious leaders certainly acted heroically in the Beit Sahur 
confrontations described in the preceding note. The Washington Report on 
Middle East Affairs , in its July/Aug. 1990 issue (p. 36), carried a striking 
photograph of Archbishop Laham standing with arm outstretched before 
a line of mounted Israeli police in an attempt to dissuade them from charging 
Palestinian demonstrators in East Jerusalem in May 1990. 
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De Halleux, Andr£, Patrologie et oecumenisme. Recueil d’itudes 

(= Bibliotheca Ephemeridum Theologicarum Lovaniensium, 

XCH), Leuven, University Press, 1990, XVI+892 pp. 

A professor of Greek and Oriental patrology at the University 
of Louvain-la-Neuve, Andr6 de Halleux has been, over the past 
two decades, the best informed, well-wishing and truly scholarly 
member of the dialogue between Orthodoxy and Roman Catholicism. 
Not only is he a member of the Roman Catholic team pursuing the 
“official” dialogue, but his numerous scholarly publications reflect 
a spirit and a methodology which made the dialogue worthwhile. 

The monumental volume published now under the title 
Patrologie et oecuminisme is a reprint of twenty-seven studies 
which appeared between 1973 and 1989 in journals and collec¬ 
tions. Presented in a systematic form, they constitute something of 
an encyclopedia of facts, issues and critical approaches, related to 
what has separated Rome and Orthodoxy for centuries. There are 
six sections: 1) the issue of the Creed; 2) Trinitarian theology; 
3) the doctrine of the Holy Spirit particularly; 4) the Council of 
Chalcedon; 5) sacramental theology; 6) Palamism. 

There is practically no page of the book that does not call 
for some reaction, mostly positive. De Halleux is always truly 
ecumenical, in the sense that he looks for real solutions—not facile 
ones, but based on the historical and theological evidence, which 
he examines with eminent competence as a historian of Eastern 
Christian thought. The bibliographical references in his footnotes 
are very complete, in terms of Western and Orthodox (primarily 
Greek) authors. He is quite critical not only of the old pre-Vatican 
II Roman Catholic apologetics and polemics, but also of the more 
recent “attempts at annexation” (p. 410) by neo-Thomists (Le 
Guillou, Guarrigues), especially in the field of Trinitarian theology 
and the issue of the “essence-energy” distinction emphasized by St 
Gregory Palamas. The main intent of the book is to assert the 
compatibility of the two distinct perceptions of the Christian faith, 
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but in such a way that “the later developments, proper to one of 
the two sister-churches, would not anymore be imposed on the 
other, since it does recognize its own tradition in those [develop¬ 
ments]” (p. XII). But the author himself recognizes that this ap¬ 
proach should not eliminate concern for the Truth, which is the 
ultimate criterion for judging local or historically-determined tradi¬ 
tions or theologies. It is this criterion which leads him to recog¬ 
nize, against many Roman Catholic critics, the spiritual and theo¬ 
logical truth of “palamism.” It is true that he tries to reduce the 
importance of palamism in Orthodoxy and, referring to textbooks 
which ignore it (Androutsos, Trembelas), affirms—questionably— 
that it does not involve “dogma” (p. 815). One wishes one could 
make the same assumption about the Western Filioque, which De 
Halleux would certainly wish to be seen only as a Western theolo- 
goumenon, and proposes that it be dropped by the Roman Catholic 
Church, following a theological agreement with the Orthodox (p. 
442). The problem there (and a major one) is that both the addi¬ 
tion and its theological contents do certainly, in virtue of the 
decree of Florence, represent dogma de fide credendum in Roman 
Catholicism. The ecclesiological issue of ecclesial continuity and 
consistency seems to remain the most tricky issue even today. 

It remains, however, that De Halleux’s fundamental respect 
for and fairness to the Orthodox tradition rarely fails. One issue 
where I detected some confusion is the question of sacramental 
“economy,” particularly in article number 20 (“L’6conomie dans 
le premier canon de Basile”), where De Halleux seems to take 
for granted that the simplistic theory according to which the recog¬ 
nition by economy of a sacrament performed outside of the true 
Church gives existence to that which was non-existent, is the 
common teaching of “canon law and Orthodox theology” (p. 658). 
In fact, this is a view expressed by a minority of theologians, and 
Father Georges Florovsky was certainly right when he saw in it 
“a private theological opinion, very late and very controversial, 
having arisen in a period of theological confusion and decadence in 
a hasty endeavor to disassociate oneself from Roman theology 
as sharply as possible” (“The Limits of the Church,” Church 
Quarterly Review 117 [1933-9], p. 125). Fr de Halleux himself 
expressed more nuances about this particular view of “economy” 
in another chapter (pp. 564-5) (cf. also J. H. Erickson, “Sacra¬ 
mental Economy in Recent Roman Catholic Thought” in The Jurist, 
48, 2, 1988, pp. 653-67). 

The emphasis of the book is not so much on ecclesiology as 
on the fundamental theological problems of the Trinity, pneuma- 
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tology and the soteriology of communion with God, characteristic 
of Greek patristics. None of these problems can henceforth be 
approached—on the level of the Roman-Orthodox dialogue—without 
reference to the intelligent and highly-informed articles of Andr6 
de Halleux. 

— John Meyendorff 


☆ 


Die Russischen Orthodoxen Bischdfe von 1893-1965. Bio- 
Bibliographie von Metropolit Manuil (Lemeshevskij) bis zur 
Gegenwart, erganzt von P. Coelestin Patock, OSA. Teil I 
(431 pp.), n (420 pp.), m (414 pp.), IV (441 pp.), V (502 
pp.), VI (532 pp.); Erlangen, 1979-89. 

A day will come when historians will be in a position to write 
a history of the Orthodox Church in Russia in the twentieth cen¬ 
tury. Their work will contribute a very particular and truly extraor¬ 
dinary chapter of Christian history, because never in any place 
except the Soviet Union was there such a prolonged, systematic 
and bloody attempt by a totalitarian state to suppress religion 
within such a huge geographic area. The attempt involved not only 
direct persecution, but also a conscious use made of internal divisions 
and schisms between churchmen. In terms of numbers of people 
killed, even early Christian martyrdom did not reach the size 
of the holocausts of 1921-23, 1929-30, and particularly 1936-38. 

For the writing of such a history, the monumental Catalogue 
prepared in the fifties and sixties by an eminent survivor, Metro¬ 
politan Manuel Lemeshevsky, published with profuse bibliographical 
and historical additions by Coelestin Patock, OSA, will inevitably 
serve as an essential source. Actually, the Catalogue has been ac¬ 
cessible as a samizdat manuscript for over twenty years. It was 
used by Dimitri Pospielovsky in his pioneering history, The Russian 
Church Under the Soviet Regime, and by others. But its complete 
publication, in a carefully edited form, in the collection Oikonomia, 
produced under the auspices of the Chair of History and Theology 
of the Christian East at Erlangen, held for many years by Professor 
Fairy v. Lilienfeld, with the cooperation of the late M. S. Agursky 
and Karl Christian Felmy, is a remarkable achievement. No one 
interested in the Russian Church today can afford to miss con¬ 
sulting it. 
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tion is priceless. The Catalogue is also quite important biblio- 
graphically, because Metropolitan Manuel attempts to give as 
complete a list of writings as possible for each bishop, including 
even unpublished manuscripts. 

Wanting to be complete, the author includes the names of 
bishops who emigrated, or were consecrated abroad. Here his in¬ 
formation is very scant, and he often lacks perspective, which 
reflects the incredible isolation under which Russian churchmen 
were living. Always faithful to the canonical position of the patri¬ 
archate, Metropolitan Manuel is, for instance, quite unfamiliar with 
the circumstances under which the American Metropolitanate, or 
the Metropolitan Evlogius in Western Europe, broke in 1931 with 
Metropolitan Sergius. He tends to identify them with the “Karlovtsy” 
schism. This does not prevent him, on a personal level, from giv¬ 
ing quite positive evaluations of some emigre bishops. Some of his 
information comes from “returnees,” who, in most cases, were 
former “Karlovtsians.” In all such instances, the information of 
Fr Patock supplies the missing links. 

Even within the framework of its limited scope—a Catalogue 
of bishops only—the work of Metropolitan Manual is ground¬ 
breaking. For publishing the results of his labors, the team of Ger¬ 
man scholars in Erlangen, headed by F. v. Lilienfeld, and par¬ 
ticularly Fr Patock, deserve the gratitude of all those who are con¬ 
cerned with the fate of Christianity in our tragic twentieth century. 

— John Meyendorff 


☆ 


Tretjakewitstch, L£on, Bishop Michel d’Herbigny, S.J., and 
Russia. A Pre-Ecumenical Approach to Christian Unity, in 
Das Ostliche Christentum NF, Band 39 (Augustinus-Verlag, 
Wurzburg, 1990), VH-f 317 pp. 

The fall of Communism, the dramatically new religious situa¬ 
tion in Eastern Europe and the very unfortunate revival of con¬ 
frontational attitudes between the Orthodox Church and the Roman 
Catholic communities of Eastern rite (also known as “Uniats”) in 
Romania, in Eastern Slovakia, and particularly in Western Ukraine, 
make this book much more relevant and timely than the author 
himself could have suspected when he wrote it. Based on thorough 
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archival research (although the archives of the Vatican and of 
the Jesuit order remained closed to him), Tretjakewitstch studies the 
life and activities of a French Jesuit who, between 1921 and 1933, 
as a close advisor and even confidant of popes Leo XIII and 
Pius XI, inspired the policies of the Roman Catholic Church 
towards Orthodoxy, and particularly Russia. He did so with in¬ 
defatigable energy, authentic spiritual dedication—but also, and 
often, incredible naivete—occasionally using rather sordid means 
to suppress competitors like Metropolitan Andrei Sheptytsky of 
L’vov, and Benedictine monks of Amay and Chevetogne, the Polish 
episcopate, and the small groups of Russian converts which existed 
both in Russia and in the emigration around such figures as the 
Exarch Leonid Fedorov and Fr Vladimir Abrikosov. 

The overall atmosphere of merciless intrigue which surrounded 
D’Herbigny’s activity makes him into something of a caricature of 
the “devious Jesuit” which appears in low-level anti-Catholic po¬ 
lemics. And it is indeed remarkable that the post-Vatican II spirit 
of religious objectivity makes it possible for a respected Augus- 
tinian German Catholic series to freely publish a book about him. 

Rooted in the long-standing Russian interests of the Jesuits 
(Father Possevino had discussed theology with tsar Ivan IV in 
the sixteenth century, and in the eighteenth, Catherine the Great 
saved the order by refusing to apply on Russian territory the papal 
decree of dissolution), the “Russian vocation” of D’Herbigny be¬ 
gan in the years preceding World War I. He participated in the 
unionist congresses of Velehrad; published, in Latin and French, 
several studies in polemical ecclesiology; and wrote a book on 
Vladimir Soloviev, presenting the Russian philosopher—very mis¬ 
leadingly—as a “Russian Newman.” 

Following 1917, Father D’Herbigny became a leader of those 
who, within the Roman Church, thought that the Russian Revolu¬ 
tion, by destroying tsarist power, could offer the ultimate oppor¬ 
tunity for the “return of the Russian Church to Roman obedi¬ 
ence.” He was convinced that this goal was to be reached by a 
variety of means, excluding only any real theological dialogue 
with the Orthodox, whom he always presented (in a very simplistic 
way) as ignorant and inconsistent. 

His means included as many individual conversions to Roman 
Catholicism as possible, a struggle against any opportunity for the 
Orthodox to present the position of their Church in an articulate 
manner (thus, he tried to torpedo the Anglican-Orthodox rap- 
prochment and the ecumenical “conversations” sponsored by Car- 
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dinal Mercier of Malines), and numerous attempts to encourage 
discord among Orthodox. 

Since 1929 he resided in Rome, teaching theology at the 
Gregorian University. In 1922 he was appointed head of the Pon¬ 
tifical Oriental Institute, and since 1929, of the Collegium Russicum. 
The latter institution was intended as a training center for future 
Russian priests. Most remarkable were D’Herbigny’s trips to Russia 
itself, where he, on the one hand, seemed to have naively planned 
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troversies between Emigre bishops, he expressed sympathy for the 
“Karlovtsy” group (and received letters of thanks from Metro¬ 
politan Anthony Khrapovitsky—p. 229). His never-ceasing activities 
constantly vacillated between fierce anti-Communism and attempts 
at reaching understanding with Soviet diplomats. In 1926, he was— 
secretly and without co-consecrators—ordained bishop by the papal 
nuncio in Berlin, Eugenio Pacelli (the future Pope Pius XII), be¬ 
fore proceeding again to Russia and ordaining there clandestinely 
several bishops, who were soon arrested... One of the most un¬ 
pleasant episodes of his biography is his success in temporarily 
liquidating the open-minded and ecumenically-oriented Belgian 
priory of Amay (of which several members became Orthodox), 
and victimizing its remarkable spiritual leader, the saintly Dom 
Beauduin Lambert. 

Inevitably, the always controversial, often irresponsible activi¬ 
ties of D’Herbigny created enemies, which included the Polish 
episcopate, headed by Cardinal Hlond, and eventually the Jesuit 
General Ledochowsky. This Polish reaction was connected with 
D’Herbigny’s support for Russian Catholic missions in Eastern 
Poland, which ran contrary to the “Polanization” policies of Marshal 
Pilsudsky. Deprived of all his functions in 1933, for formal reasons 
(moral? political?) which still today remain a secret of the Vatican, 
Bishop D’Herbigny spent the last twenty-four years of his life in 
secluded Jesuit houses in France. When he died in 1957, the mass 
offered in his memory was “for a defunct priest,” not “bishop”... 

(p. 281). 

Tretjakewitstch’s book reads, at times, like an adventure novel. 
It contains a mine of information about a number of personalities 
and figures involved in the Roman Catholic mission among Rus¬ 
sians. Its information about Orthodox personalities and organiza¬ 
tions contains occasional flaws, which apparently come from Roman 
Catholic sources quoted in the book, such as the wrong information 
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that Metropolitan Platon of American allowed occasional inter¬ 
communion with the Anglicans (p. 256), or that the Orthodox 
Church in Estonia was autocephalous (it was autonomous under 
Constantinople) (p. 270). But what makes the book valuable is 
that it describes a particular form of Roman Catholic attitude 
toward Orthodoxy which led to mini m al results in terms of prose- 
lytism, but did incalculable damage—spiritual, theological, pastoral. 
The book shows that D’Herbigny’s policies were opposed by some 
within Roman Catholicism. They were formally rejected at the 
time of Vatican II. But recent developments indicate that they have 
not disappeared completely... Hopefully, the book will contribute 
toward preventing their resurgence. 

The last word of this review can, however, be a positive one: 
the Pontifical Oriental Institute in Rome, created under D’Herbigny’s 
auspices, has produced, over the years, a remarkable amount of 
scholarly research on Eastern Christianity, and its professors rarely 
followed the spirit of the founder in their teaching and their 
scholarly research. 

— John Meyendorff 


☆ 


Sister Arkhangela, Moi vospominaniya: Kurskii solovei v chuzfiom 
krayu (My memoirs: A Kursk nightingale in a foreign land), 
1990, pp. 156. Available from Monastero Russo, Via della 
Pisana, 342, 00163 Rome, Italy. 

With the collapse of Communist Eastern Europe and the re- 
emergence of a full freedom of investigation, the attention of re¬ 
ligious scholars interested in the recent fate of Christianity in 
Eastern lands will undoubtedly be concentrated on hitherto inac¬ 
cessible primary sources. Understandably, there may now be less 
interest in studying the personal religious sagas of the innumerable 
6migr6s who were forced out of their homelands. Yet, from a re¬ 
ligious point of view, the response of faith proffered by these people 
in the face of tragedy is no less important than that shown by those 
who either by choice or circumstance stayed behind. Since so much 
of ecclesiastical life is linked to institutions, it is imperative that 
the histories of the institutons founded by 6migr6s be written now, 
either as firsthand accounts or, at least, as based on eyewitness 
testimony, while it is still available. Only in this way will future 
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generations begin to adequately apprise and savor the faith of the 
6migr6 generations. 

In this regard, it is also important that more than just 
aristocratic and other well-placed voices be heard. Whenever the 
response to the grace of God has borne fruit, the story is worth 
telling. Such is the case of the present work. 

Its author, in the world Anfisa Ovragova, was bom in a 
peasant village in the Kursk region of Soviet Russia (1927) and 
received a typical Soviet provincial education. Although of a deeply 
religious family, she had, in keeping with her tragic times, vir¬ 
tually no formal religious formation. During World War II (1942) 
at the age of fifteen, she took advantage of a work train to travel 
to Germany to become a field hand. It was there that she began 
formal religious instruction and caught the eye of a priest who 
encouraged her religious vocation. Having had minim al contact 
with her own Orthodoxy, she gravitated toward the Roman Catholic 
sisterhood. Spumed by one order for fear of her being a spy, she 
subsequently entered (1947) the convent of the Poor Franciscans 
at Mallersdorf. Sister Arkhangela’s religious odyssey was not 
unique. Under similar circumstances, other Russian Orthodox 
6migr6es had become Roman Catholic nuns. With the patronage 
of Eugene Cardinal Tisserant and the helping hand of Theophile 
Horacek, S.J., then rector of the Russicum, a Russian Byzantine 
Rite monastery in Rome was established (1957) for these nuns. 
The experiment has proven successful; the nuns are still at their 
primary work of prayer for Christian unity. 

The book is not a canonical account of the foundation of the 
monastery. It is the author’s personal memoir. What it offers die 
reader is a wonderful insight into a believing Russian peasant soul. 
Sister Arkhangela is remarkably apolitical. Not an ounce of bitter¬ 
ness is ever felt towards either Nazis or Communists. As she her¬ 
self quite ably communicates, the great motivation of her life has 
been, and remains, the love of God and neighbor (even apparent 
enemies) and not ideology of any ilk. This is justification enough 
for authoring the book. 


— Robert Slesinski 
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